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Taxes, cash cows, 
and unicorns 


Today, as lawmakers cast about for ways to reduce the national budget 
deficit, some look at a gasoline pump and see a cash cow. But as 
tempting as a hefty increase in the gasoline tax may appear to some, 
we'd like to point out that this particular cash cow is already being 
milked pretty heavily. 

To begin with, there's the federal tax on gasoline. This particular 
impost was more than doubled in 1983, when it went from four cents to 
nine cents a gallon. Each penny of the federal gasoline tax translates 
into roughly a billion dollars per year, so the Treasury is reaping some 
$9 billion of the amount Americans spend at the pump. 

But that's just the tip of the gasoline tax iceberg. Each of the 50 
states gets a hefty piece of the action. State taxes nationally average 
more than 15 cents a gallon, and in some states go as high as 21 cents. 
This year alone nine states already have raised their gasoline taxes, 
and eight more are scheduled to do so on July 1. 

In 1988, state gasoline tax collections totaled an estimated hefty 
$16 billion. Between Uncle Sam and the various states, in other words, 
motorists are being taxed to the tune of some $25 billion a year on 
gasoline. And even that isn't the full story. 

Ten states impose a sales tax on gasoline, in addition to the federal 
and state excise levies. The rates vary from three percent of the 
purchase price to 6.75 percent, and in California, there's an additional 
local sales tax of 1.25 percent. 

All the taxes we've listed represent waves in a tide. The dealers 
who operate service stations pay federal, state, and local taxes. So do 
the people who sell them goods and services, including, we hasten to 
add, the oil companies. 

While it's certainly true that virtually everybody pays taxes in one 
guise or another, it's also true that gasoline has long been singled out 
as a special tax target. Gasoline, in fact, is being taxed at a rate 
comparable to tobacco and alcohol, and other products subject to 
so-called sin taxes. But gasoline is neither a luxury item nor a ‘sinful’ 
commodity. It is virtually a necessity. 

And a big jump in the gasoline tax, precisely because it would be 
levied on a necessity, would be manifestly unfair. Poorer Americans 
would pay a greater proportion of their income than the well-to-do were 
such a tax imposed. And motorists in rural areas, without mass transit, 
would pay more than people who can hop on a bus or train to get to 
work or to the supermarket. Equally unfair would be the greater impact 
on motorists in those states where driving distances are greater. 

Inequity isn't all that's wrong with a large jump in the gasoline tax. 
Moving raw materials to factories would cost more, and so would 
transporting finished goods. This would be especially harmful to 
American exporters who are making inroads in foreign markets and 
helping bring down the trade deficit. 

We have long argued that America's lawmakers must reduce the 
budget deficit. But to do so by singling out a single industry or a single 
product as a cash cow would be counterproductive, as well as unfair. 
Cash cows, after all, like unicorns, are mythical beasts. They don't 


belong in the real world. 
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| Its no puzzle at all keeping 
your Toyota running like new. 
| Just treat it to Genuine Toyota 

Parts and Dealer Service. 
When you buy a Toyota, you 
buy quality. And your Toyota 
dealer is always ready to help 

you keep it that way. 

For more information about 
Toyota products or service, 
contact your Toyota dealer or 
call 1-800-331-4331. Get More 
From Life. ..Buckle Up! 
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Letters 
“The People’s 
Liberation Army 
has finally saved 
the People’s 
Republic of 
China from the 
people.” 


Sunny King, Mesa, Ariz 


A. @cAASCHSRSESE 


1 COMMUNISM 


CHINA* POLAND * USSR 


The bloody massacre in Tiananmen 
Square [COMMUNISM, June 19] is evi- 
dence that a government’s permitting 
Western products like Coca-Cola does not 
mean it will guarantee human liberty 

Prabir Nath Banerji 
Meerut, India 





| sade is suffering a major setback. Howev- 








Like the Polish Solidarity movement | 
in 1981, the Chinese pro-democracy cru- | 
| 
er, it is too early to predict its future. After 
nearly eight years, the government of Po- 
land has finally made some salient re- 
forms to meet demands by Solidarity 

Franklin Lee 
Philadelphia 


Atwater’s Smear 


Even more offensive than the coward- 
ly act of Republican National Committee 
Chairman Lee Atwater and his cronies’ 
implying that Speaker of the House 
Thomas Foley is a homosexual [NATION, 
June 19] is the fact that on Capitol Hill 
this is considered an effective smear 

Larry Merritt 
New York City 


I would like it to be understood that I 
did not threaten to publicly name gay Re- 
publicans in general. There is no list. I re- 
ferred only to those gay people who 
shamefully use the fact or accusation of 
homosexuality as a weapon against oth- 
ers. It is this smaller subset of people who 
seem to me deserving of exposure, not for 
their sexuality but for their hypocrisy 
Barney Frank, U.S. Representative 
Fourth District, Massachusetts 
Washington 


News reporting should be free of edi- 
torial comment. Accompanying your 
main story was a brief commentary de- 
scribing R.N.C. Chairman Atwater as a 
“muck maven” and calling on President 
Bush to “sack” him. This should have 
been identified as editorial opinion 

Rick Carson 
Frenchtown, N.J 


Wildmon vs. the Networks 


The Rev. Donald Wildmon knows 
how to present himself as a well-meaning 
critic of media sex and violence when 
speaking to the mainstream press [INTER- 
VIEW, June 19]. On the other hand, his 
monthly Journal of the 
American Family Associa- 


They dreamed of a new Hero of the Year tion urges consumer boycotts 
world, but bullets cut them The lone Chinese against sponsors that adver- 
down. They wanted justice protester who faced tise on television programs 
and got death. They tried to down a Colas of tanks remotely accepting of femi- 
protest peacefully. They | has already garnered nists, gays (especially!), lib- 
were the China of tomor- | 36 votes from our | erals, sex education and crit- 
row. What a cruel waste readers for TIME’s ical inquiry. Wildmon’s real 

Amreeta Syam Man of the Year | target isn’t sleaze but toler- 
Calcutta for 1989. | ance and modernity. 





So the People’s Libera- 
tion Army has finally saved the People’s 
Republic of China from the people. If we 
can do nothing to stop this barbarism, we 
must at least bear witness for all time 
| Sunny King 
Mesa, Ariz 
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E Stephen H. Miller 
New York City | 


You asked Wildmon if it was possible 
that he might go too far in his efforts to get 
violence and sex off the airwaves, thus 
chilling creativity. If that happened, true 
creativity would begin. I believe a large 
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hardly doddering 61. 
eee 


number of viewers would like to see more 

content on TV than the typical “cheap- 
sleep, kill-thrill” nightly menu. 

(The Rev.) Bob Coy 

Fort Lauderdale 


Why is Wildmon so worried about 
“the negative stereotyping of Christians” 
on fictional television shows? It is real-life 
Christian leaders like Jim and Tammy 
Bakker, Jimmy Swaggart and the Rev. Al 
Sharpton who are authentic source mate- 
rial for anti-Christian characterizations. 

Adrienne Weiss 
New York City 





Violent Youths 


Contrary to your article on the causes 
of juvenile violence [BEHAVIOR, June 12], 
I did not use the term “misshapen person- 
alities” to describe the effect on young 
people of a lack of parenting. I did say 
more and more children are being raised 
by troubled, often violent parents, and 
this experience, when combined with cer- 
tain vulnerabilities of impaired impulse 
control, such as psychiatric, cognitive and 
neurological problems, seems to create 
extraordinarily aggressive juveniles. Un- 
fortunately, this constellation of intrinsic 
and environmental factors is increasingly 
common in our society today. 
Dorothy Otnow Lewis 
Professor of Psychiatry 
New York University Medical Center 
New York City 


East St. Louis Blues 


The difficulties suffered by the declin- 
ing city of East St. Louis, Ill., ought to 
awaken Americans to just how fragile 
their little piece of turf is [AMERICAN 
SCENE, June 12]. What happened in East 
St. Louis should be fair warning to cities 
everywhere that they must act now or 
they will have to react later. 

Lealand D. Luck 
South Boston, Va. 


East St. Louis’ first order of business 
should be to hire more police and get 
crime under control. The tax base will not 
return until the city shows that it can 
maintain order in the streets and provide 
basic government services. 

John A. King 
Damascus, Md. 


You note that the average age of the 
police force is a “doddering 46.5 years.” 
How many doddering employees of that 
age are there at TIME? Or are you all inex- 
perienced, entry-level teenyboppers like 
the person who wrote that sentence? 

Owen Findsen 

Cincinnati 

Writer Lee Griggs, although possibly a 
teenybopper at heart, is a fully mature but 











Myanmese, If You Please 


So Burma has changed its name to 
Myanma [WORLD, June 19]. Well, this 
certainly puts me in a quandary. When I 
introduced myself and people inevitably 
said, “What?”, I would reply, “You know, 
like the roadside shaving-cream signs.” 
Then, when those began disappearing, I 
would say, “You know, like the country.” 
Instead of fighting it, maybe I should just 
adapt and call myself Myanma. 

Burma L. Wilkins 
Hazelwood, Mo. 





Upon reading about Burma’s new 
name, I told my Myanmese cat, who re- 
mained indifferent. My wife’s Myanmese 
jade bracelet looks the same. And have 
you seen any Myanma Shave signs lately? 
Maybe some things should never change. 

Jim Gleason 
Liberty, Mo. 


Independent Episcopalians 
As one who attended with pride the 
Episcopal Synod in Fort Worth, I resent 
the use of the word rebel to describe Bish- 
op Clarence Pope, who refuses to recog- 
nize female Episcopal priests [RELIGION, 
June 19]. The true rebels are those who 
“illegally” ordained women as priests in 
the mid-’70s and then proceeded to rend 
the fabric of almost 2,000 years of faith | 
and tradition with other innovations. 
Kathleen S. Sitz 
Davenport, lowa 


The Episcopal semi-schismatics seem 

to want to replace Christianity with a 

fearful obsession based on sex-related is- 

sues—the ordination of women clergy, di- 

vorce, abortion and homosexuality. How 

does this emphasis relate to faith in men 

and women as creatures who share a tran- 
scendental dimension with God? 

David Powell 

Richland, Wash. 
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1965! All the hits... 
in digital sound! 


* Mr. Tambourine Man The Byrds 
* Do You Believe In Magic? 
The Lovin’ Spoonful 
© My Girl The Temptations 
* I Got You Babe Sonny and Cher 
* The Tracks of My Tears 
Smokey Robinson and the Miracles 
* Wooly Bully Sam the Sharn and 
the Pharaohs 
* A Lover's Concerto The Toys 
* Hang On Sloopy The McCoys 
* Help Me, Rhonda The Beach Boys 
* You've Lost That Lovin’ Feelin’ 
The Righteous Brothers 
© Just a Little The Beau Brummels 
* Back in My Arms Again 
The Supremes 
* In the Midnight Hour 
Wilson Pickett 
* For Your Love The Yardbirds 
* Shotgun Junior Walker and the 
All Stars 
® Liar, Liar The Castaways 
* Baby, I'm Yours Barbara Lewis 
* Heart Full of Soul The Yardbirds 
* Down in the Boondocks 
Billy Joe Royal 
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the original artists * This Diamond Ring Gary Lewis 
* All digitally and the Playboys 
* Tired of Waiting for You The Kinks 
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Sweating 


And Sharing 


For some women, aerobics 
provides more than a workout 


BY J.D. REED 


mid a tang of perspiration and per- 

fume, 60 women in shiny tights and 
baggy T shirts strut to the strains of Jail- 
house Rock. In the large, carpeted room, 
the instructor, sleek as a seal in a choco- 
late-colored unitard, takes the Elvis song 
from the record player when it finishes and 
puts on George Michael’s Kissing a Fool. 
She cocks a hip and asks the women: “Will 
anyone else be kissing a fool 
today?” She is answered by a 
breathless chorus: “Yeah!” 
“T know I will!” “You got it!” 

Husbands, it’s 10 a.m. Do 
you know where your wives 
are? Selling real estate? Pro- 
cessing words? Marauding the 
malls? Forget it. Every week- 
day morning in Pennington, 
N.J., an upscale village of 
2,200 about halfway between 
New York City and Phila- 
delphia, a number of busy 
wives and a sprinkling of 
single women put aside all 
thoughts of jobs, husbands 
and children to gather for 
what has become a new style 
women’s club. In the aerobic 
dance classes at the local 
Jazzercise center, women are 
talking about who’s hot on 
the silver screen, trading bar- 
gain tips and supporting new 
mothers and divorcées. The 
workout classes have become 
a combination gossip fence, 
networking center, self-help 





values. “There’s no place like it,” says 
JoAnn Mattia, 32, a physical-education 
teacher who gets to four or five hour-long 
classes each week. “Everybody talks 
about what videos to rent and which 
stores have the best sales. I've made new 
friends here.” 





American Scene 





Pennington, New Jersey 





bill. The country-club lunch—a large 
helping of chitchat served with a garnish 
of innuendo—is too fattening and “unsup- 
portive.” Self-employed or with part-time 
jobs, with homes to run and volunteer 
work to do, what woman can spare three 
hours for the afternoon bridge club? 
“Even though there’s been a revolution,” 
says instructor Anne Grossman, a part 
owner of the Pennington Jazzercise Cen- 
ter, “we women have been taught that you 





without being mean.” 


group, junior high locker room and | don’t waste time. You have to tell yourself 
place to affirm grownup community | that you’re going to do something produc- 


tive like exercise. A lot of women come 
because they want to look better. They 
stay to socialize.” 

On a weekday morning out on Route 
31, between Pets of Pennington and Party 
Things!, the Jazzercise center is alive and 
humming. Driving everything from BMWs 


guilt-free place to gather. Old-fashioned | with coffee mugs in hand. The class is a 


Women in the speedy suburbs need a | to Toyota pickups, women arrive for class 
women’s clubs no longer seem to fill the | mix of violin teachers, novelists, horse 
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breeders and substitute teachers who range 
in age from 20 to 60. Some drop off pre- 
school children at the center’s nursery; oth- 
ers gather in small groups to discuss some- 
one’s vacation tan and the pros and cons of 
buying a car for a 17-year-old. 

During the pulse-raising half-hour 
aerobic section of the class, there is only 
time for a quick “How’s everything going 
with your (new baby, surgery, divorce, 
job, novel, college student)?” When the 
women settle to the floor to stretch tired 
muscles and rest racing hearts, however, 
the informal club comes to order. 

Husbands are a favorite topic. A fif- 
tyish front-row regular complains that 
her husband does the grocery shopping 
(the most hated activity) every Saturday 
morning but says that he buys all the 
wrong stuff. She has to go back to the 
market all week long. The women agree: 
, husbands don’t know how to 
§ shop. 

Physical fitness and fi- 
nesse crop up on the daily 
agenda. In one of the last 
places that women regularly 
gather without men around, 
there is much discussion of 
quads, glutes and pecs. Many 
of these women know their 
cholesterol count, optimum 
training heart rate and body- 
fat percentage. Says instructor 
and center co-owner Karen 
Shaffer, 43, who bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to Carol Bur- 
nett: “We talk about boobs a 
lot.” Jazzercise is also an hour 
of dancing, something that 
women seem to like a good 
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Grossman, left, and Shaffer moving and shaking their talkative class deal more than men do. Says 
EE 


“We’re free to be adolescent and silly, 
like we were when we were 14, but 


writer and editor Phyllis 
Kluger, 51, a six-year Jazzer- 
cise veteran: “I enjoy dancing, 
and, if I come here, I don’t 
have to think, ‘Oh, my hus- 
band never takes me out 
dancing.’ ” 

Family matters and sub- 
urban survival techniques get regular at- 
tention. They are the cement that holds 
the classes together. Says Grossman: 
“There’s a sense of shared community 
here about the fact that there’s not enough 
time, the kids won't do the dishes, and fa- 
ther paces the floor when daughter is out 
on the first date. You need to hear that ev- 
erybody else is going through it too.” 

For some, the sharing has fostered 
deeper relationships. The class has nur- 
tured regulars through pregnancy, di- 
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American Scene 





vorce and surgery. Says Kluger: “If some- 
one says, “Hey, I'm getting married next 
month, people start asking ‘Have you 
bought your dress yet?’ An emotion can 
coalesce around that kind of thing.” 
When Mattia announced she was getting 
married, a couple of the regulars threw a 
swinging bachelorette party at Chippen- 
dale’s, the male stripper club over in New 
York City. Says the newlywed: “We rent- 
ed a limousine. We partied all the way in 
and all the way back.” They also brought 
back pictures of the goings-on to show the 
Pennington class. Mattia and her new 
friends have remained close: they often 
meet for dinner. 

The class is a kind of grass-roots media 
review board that any pollster worth his 
clipboard would give a rating point to get 
in on. Currently approved by the majority: 
any movie in which heartthrob Kevin 
Costner (Field of Dreams) removes his 
shirt. The video of the film Bull Durham, 
in which Costner takes off more than that, 
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veled at the good shape of Della Street's 
legs. Mused Shaffer: “What exercises has 
Della been doing? * 


Ss ometimes, the class resembles noth- 
ing so much as a junior high locker 
room. Says a regular: “We're free to be ad- 
olescent and silly, like we were when we 
were 14, but without being mean.” When 
Shaffer played Prince’s recent hit Kiss, 
with the lyrics, “I'll be your fantasy and 
you'll be mine,”’ she blurted out, 
“Not really. What if Prince was the last 
man on earth? Would you be celibate, or 
what?” The breathless women nodded in | 
agreement 
A kind of affirmative energy emerges 

from the group. “Once my husband com- 

plained that we rarely saw each other 

anymore, that we were like ships that pass 

in the night,” says Grossman. “I told him 

that everybody in Jazzercise felt that way 

too. But somehow we get on with life, pay- 

ing the bills every month and going to the 

supermarket every week.” As the women 

leave the center, headed toward the mar- 

ket and rounds of errands, one realizes 

that the aerobic women’s club is more 

than a passing fancy. Grossman speaks 

for many of her students when she says, 

“When we visited my husband's mother 

in a retirement settlement recently, I 

couldn't picture myself as a senior citizen 

wearing the suits that they wore and going 

to bridge groups. When my age group gets 

there, we'll be wearing sweatsuits, and 

we'll turn the bridge room into an exercise 

studio.” a 
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From the Publisher 


D on’t be surprised, if you're traveling out- -_ 
side the U.S. or Canada this week, to find S Sarveal Drug Scandal 
TIME with a different cover than the one on 
this edition. The cover story elsewhere is about 
the crisis facing Carlos Saul Menem, the in- 
coming President of Argentina, instead of the 
| Pete Rose gambling scandal. The domestic 
| story on gambling runs in a somewhat shorter 
form inside the other editions. These changes 
are only the most prominent features of the in- 
creasingly rich and specialized editing that 
TIME provides each week in 5.6 million copies 
circulated throughout countries around the 
world Agel al 
TIME’s first overseas editions, produced for Prelit det a 
US. forces during World War IT, were known 
as pony editions, for their compact size and re- 
duced news content. During World War I], we International's Argentina cover 
also started publishing a Canadian edition that E ee 
included a special section of news about our Enriched editing 
northern neighbor. That edition wasexpanded for overseas readers 
in 1962, with the opening of an editorial office 
in Montreal, and began publishing occasional Canadian cover All this, says 
Stories a certain pleasan 




















cover stories that did not appear in the US. 

In addition to running different covers, 
these editions contain an enriched diet of 
world news, reporting not only on politics but 
also on business and back-of-the-book subjects 
from art to video. The international editions 
even have several sections of their own, includ- 
ing Traveler’s Advisory, a breezy guide to spe- 
cial events throughout the world; Readings. a 
survey of important books published outside 
the U.S.: and Cultures. a chronicle of the idio- 
syncratic sensitivities and surprising similar- 
ities of societies around the world. 

The purpose throughout is to offer citizens 
of the global village a selection of practical in- 
formation that is tailored to their needs, while 
remaining attentive to regional concerns. We 
took an additional step in that direction in 
April by becoming the first global newsmaga- 
zine to convert to all-color printing in all edi- 
tions (a capability we've had in the US. since 
1984). 
international editor Karsten Prager, makes for 
tirony. “As the world has become smaller, our 


The concept moved on to Europe in 1973 and Asia in charter has grown bigger than ever.” 


1976. In Australia we offer additional local coverage through 
a joint venture with John Fairfax & Sons Ltd. Last year the 
various international editions of TIME carried a total of 53 
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The Cincinnati Reds’ manager, once a symbol of exuberance, has become an emblem of .. . 
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... the nation’s gambling frenzy, animating these 


Why Pick on Pete? 


Charlie Hustle has become the symbol of America 


of gambling—and the cost of an obsession 


BY GEORGE J. CHURCH 


e was born with the talent to 
swing a bat, of course; no way 
could he have ever compiled 
4.256 hits, the all-time career 
record, without it. But it was not his in- 
born gift that made Pete Rose the symbol 


of what Americans consider a vital part of 


the national ethos. He was Charlie Hus- 
tle, the man who ran out even his bases on 
balls. who played with a boyish exuber- 
ance and devil-may-care abandon char- 
acterized by the belly-flop, headfirst slides 
that kept his uniform constantly dirty. He 


| soared far beyond athletes who had vastly 
| more natural grace. A whole generation 
of fathers told their Little League sons to 
play like Rose if they wanted to get the 
| most out of their ability 
| Soon some of those sons may be tell- 
ing their sons that they had better not tmi- 
tate Rose’s off-the-field behavior. For in 
the past few weeks Rose has become a 
| very different kind of symbol—sull char- 
acteristic of American values, but this 
time of values hardly anyone likes to ad- 
mit harboring. Charlie Hustle is well on 
his way to becoming Charlie Hustler, an 
emblem of the gambling fever that is 
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’s tolerance 


sweeping America. This year Americans 
will spend an estimated $278 billion on 
everything from state-run lotteries to | 
church-run bingo. The big question for 
millions of American sports fans today is 
not “What's the score?” but “What are 
the odds?” 

Compulsive gamblers across the 
country instantly recognize the pattern of 
acts alleged in an investigative report to 
Baseball Commissioner A. Bartlett Gia- 
matti and in interviews with Rose’s asso- 
ciates: bets on ten to 20 college basketball 
games at a time, losses of $400,000 to just 
one bookie in one spring, desperate bor- 








bettors in an Atlantic City casino and... 


rowing to pay the debts, equally desperate 
searches for new bookmakers to replace 
those who would no longer extend Rose 
credit or even take his bets 

The accusations come from runners 
who say they placed his bets and from a 
former bookie who insists he took them, 
but Rose declares it is all part of a conspir- 
acy to blackmail him. He admits having 
bet on horse races, football and college- 


| and pro-basketball games since 1975. But 





he vociferously denies the central charge 
that in 1985, 1986 and 1987 he bet any- 


| where from $2,000 to $5,000 on baseball 


games, including those played by his own 
team, the Cincinnati Reds. He played 
both infield and outfield for the Reds for 
more than 18 years and since 1984 has 
been the team’s manager. 

Members of the self-help group Gam- 


blers Anonymous, who see Rose as one of 


them, nod and say, aha, his reaction 
sounds like another part of the classic pat- 
tern: denial. There is an ancient gag 
among Gamblers Anonymous members; 
“How do you know when a compulsive 
gambler is lying? When you see his lips 
move.” 

For the moment, Rose has managed 
to delay a disciplinary hearing at which 
Giamatti could suspend him from base- 
ball for a year (if he was found to have bet 
on any games at all) or for life (if he bet on 
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his own team—even to win). Norbert A 
Nadel, a judge of Ohio’s Hamilton Coun- 
ty Court of Common Pleas, opened last 
week by issuing a temporary restraining 
order barring Giamatti from holding the 
hearing, which had been scheduled for 
Monday. In what many critics denounced 
as a hometown ruling by a judge soon up 
for re-election, Nadel declared that Gia- 
matti was so biased against Rose that the 
Reds’ manager could not get a fair hear- 
ing. Nadel this week will conduct another 
hearing on a motion for an injunction to 
bar the Giamatti proceeding indefinitely 
Even if Nadel issues the injunction, base- 
ball lawyers are certain to appeal. Legal 
experts give them an excellent chance of 
winning; Nadel’s initial ruling broke a 
long tradition of courts’ staying out of pro- 
fessional disciplinary affairs 

Under orders from the Ohio Supreme 
Court, Nadel reluctantly made public the 
225-page investigative report to Giamatti 
prepared by John Dowd, a former U.S 
Justice Department attorney. Dowd’s 
case is somewhat weakened because it de- 
pends heavily on the testimony of Ron 
Peters and Paul Janszen, two convicted 
felons. But Dowd insisted that their sto- 
ries were corroborated by other witnesses, 
by tape recordings, by records of Rose's 
telephone calls and, most important, by 
betting sheets that a retired FBI expert 
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judged to be in Rose’s handwriting. Rose 
said he could not identify them 

For a good many baseball fans—and 
gamblers—whether Rose can ever con- 
vincingly refute the allegations is almost 
irrelevant. Charlie Hustle has become a 
symbol not just of gambling but also of the 
social toleration of it. Many people de- 
clare belligerently that even if all the alle- 
gations are true, they cannot see that Rose 
did anything grievously wrong. Had he 
bet on the Reds to lose, he would deserve 
severe punishment. But the Dowd report 
asserts that so far as anyone can deter- 
mine, Rose bet on his team only to win 
and, many people ask, What was so terri- 
ble about that? 

This sentiment, of course, is strongest 
in Cincinnati, where Rose is still a sort of 
god (Riverfront Stadium, where the Reds 
play, stands on Pete Rose Way). But those 
opinions can be heard all over the coun- 
try. In a TIME/CNN poll taken last week 
by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, only 
30% of the 504 people questioned thought 
Rose should be suspended from baseball 
for life if the accusations are correct: 40% 
said he should be suspended for only one 
year; and 20% were against any suspen- 
sion at all 

Baseball's argument is that betting on 
one’s own team corrupts the game. At 
minimum, it puts the bettor in touch 
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with—and all too likely in debt to—gam- 
blers, who may well want to pervert com- 
petition for their own ends. At worst, it 
gives the bettor a financial stake in trying 
harder to win some games, those on which 
he has money riding, than others. But to 
many people this stern morality is as out- 
dated as the 70-year-old scandal that 
prompted it. In 1919 eight members of the 
Chicago White Sox were charged with 
taking money from gamblers to throw the 
World Series against, yes, the Cincinnati 
Reds. The rules that Rose is accused of 
breaking were written in the wake of that 
scandal. Said a typical telephone caller to 
a Cincinnati radio talk show last week 
“It’s not like he’s a criminal or anything.” 

In fact, betting on sporting events oth- 
er than horse or dog races or jai alai is 
generally a crime in every state except 
Nevada. But by now the prohibition, like 
many other antigambling laws, is hardly 
ever enforced. Betting goes on so openly 
that all but a handful of newspaper sports 
pages print the odds on baseball, football 
and basketball games. During the football 
season, the New York Daily News pub- 
lishes four regular and two rotating col- 
umnists who offer weekly advice on 
which pro and college games to bet; its 
columns bristle with ads touting betting 
services offering the same assistance 
Asks Bobby Knight, basketball coach of 
Indiana University: “Why don't the 
newspapers run whores’ phone numbers? 
Is betting on basketball, football or base- 
ball less illegal than prostitution?’ 


ports betting is not even the larg- 
est or fastest-growing type of 
gambling. Christiansen/Cum- 
mings Associates in New York 
City, a leading consulting firm to the gam- 
ing industry, figures that all kinds of wa 
gering (except friendly bets between indi- 
viduals) have increased a thumping 57% 
in the past five years. Casinos took in 
more than half of all bets, or $164 billion; 
sports gambling was a distant second with 
a $28 billion take, up 57% from 1983 
Though impressive, that increase was 
dwarfed by a 98% jump in the coins 
clinked into slot machines, a 103% rise in 
legal bookmaking and a 228% leap in 
money wagered in cardrooms 
Even those figures understate the 
spread of gambling fever. The biggest 
jump is in gambling that state and local 
governments not merely tolerate but pro- 
mote. By next January, lotteries will be 
operating in 32 states and the District of 
Columbia, including four states—Idaho 
Indiana, Kentucky and Minnesota 
whose voters approved them in referen- 
dums last November. In 1964 only one 
state, New Hampshire, had a lottery 
Christiansen/Cummings figures that the 
lotteries took in $17 billion last year, up 
230% from 1983. As the lotteries have 























proliferated, so have the jackpots: Penn- 
sylvania’s $115.5 million drawing in April 
prompted bettors from Long Beach, 
Calif.; Long Island, N.Y.; and points be- 
tween to flock to the Keystone State, 
where many stood in line for hours to buy 
tickets. A few years ago, a $5 million lot- 
tery prize was front-page news in most of 
the country; today it barely rates a para- 
graph on page 27. 

Legal gambling has spread into some 
of the most straitlaced parts of the nation. 
Take Iowa: six years ago, even church 
bingo games were illegal there. Now Iowa 
residents have some of the widest choices 
available in legal gambling. They can buy 
tickets in either the state lottery or Lotto 
America, an organization that some ex- 
perts think may be the nucleus of a na- 
tional lottery; it currently operates in 
eight states and the District of Columbia 
and expects to sign up two more states 
this summer. Iowans can also bet at one 
horse track and three dog tracks, and in 
two years they will be able to become riv- 
erboat gamblers. This spring the state leg- 
islature approved a 1991 start for wager- 
ing on vessels plying the Mississippi. 

Legal gambling begets more of the 
same in states that fear they will lose 
money if they do not devise new ways of 
wagering. Illinois, for example, operates a 
giant lottery that is believed to siphon 
much money out of neighboring states. 
But, fearful that some cash might eventu- 
ally flow back to Iowa, Illinois House 
Democrats have recommended starting 
roulette, blackjack and dice games on 
twelve paddleboats cruising six rivers that 
flow through or past the state. 

Even Indian tribes are raking in mon- 
ey by conducting legal gambling. Con- 
gress last fall passed a law making it easi- 
er for Indians on reservations to institute 
any type of gambling that is legal in the 
states where the reservations are located. 
The most popular reservation game is 
high-stakes bingo. Near Franklin, La., 
1,200 people every Saturday night jam 
into a $2 million bingo hall built last Sep- 
tember on the Chitimacha Indian Reser- 
vation; that is four times the number of 
Indians living on the reservation. Each 
player pays a $45 admission fee and gets 
twelve bingo cards. The payoff on each 
winning card is $1,000; total prizes every 
night are at least $40,000. That tops the 
church bingo games that prompted an an- 
cient wheeze: “Did you hear about the 
Cadillac dealer? He won a Catholic 
church in a bingo game.” 

Legal gambling also prompts more il- 
legal wagering. It was once thought that 
lotteries and other state-run betting ven- 
tures would pull money away from ghetto 
numbers games, horse parlors operating 
behind candy-store fronts and the like. 
But the illegal games usually flourish 
alongside the legal ones and sometimes 
even piggyback on them. One example: 
since the Illinois lottery began daily draw- 

















The States Like the Odds 


umbers games, sports betting and other forms of illegal gambling have been 

mushrooming, as Pete Rose’s troubles testify. But the really explosive 
growth in the past 25 years has been in gambling that is completely legal: state- 
sponsored lotteries, offtrack betting parlors and the like. In fact, many believe 
that the growth of legal betting has spurred illegal wagering by spreading the idea 
that “it’s O.K. to gamble.” So, the more governments sponsor various forms of 
wagering, the more insistent grows a moral question: Should the states promote, 
encourage and even hype the nation’s betting frenzy? 

Proponents argue that people have always gambled and always will—so gov- 
ernments might as well cut themselves in on the action. Lotteries painlessly raise 
billions for worthy causes (education in most states, senior citizens’ programs in 
Pennsylvania). Lottery operators love to quote an 1826 remark by Thomas Jeffer- 
son that lotteries are a kind of tax “laid on the willing only.” Chon Gutierrez, direc- 
tor of the California lottery, goes so far as to assert, “The lottery is not gambling. 
It’s entertainment.” And cheap entertainment at that, says Edward Stanek, com- 
missioner of the Iowa lottery, because ticket buyers “can spend $1 and then spend 
the rest of the week dreaming what they would do if they actually won.” 

Opponents retort that the states are selling not dreams but delusions. As early 
as 1776 the economist Adam Smith complained in The Wealth of Nations that 
“in the state lotteries, the tickets are really not worth the price.” Today, in one 
popular form of lottery, a bettor picks six out of 54 numbers; the 
odds of getting the right six are | in 12.9 million. 

Many critics are especially upset by hard-sell lottery adver- 
tising. An Illinois ad pictured a man scoffing at people investing 
in savings bonds, and insisting that winning the lottery is the only 
way an ordinary person can become a millionaire. Valerie Lo- 
renz at the National Center for Pathological Gambling in Balti- 
more laments, “We used to say, ‘Work hard, study hard, and 
you'll get ahead.’ Now we say, ‘Just gamble . . . Go for the big win.’ ” 

Lotteries offer an easy source of revenue for politicians who lack the courage 
to raise taxes. The problem is that the poor play quite as 
much as those who are better off and can more easily afford 
it. Mark Michalko, former director of the California lot- 
tery, disputes the idea that lotteries are in effect a regressive 
tax on the poor. “The vast majority of players are middle- 
income and higher,” he says. Yet he concedes that “there is 
some small percentage of people in the lower-income 
brackets who play [to excess], and by definition it is going 
to be a higher percentage of their income. But so are food, 
clothing and a car.” 

State-sponsored gambling is nowhere near the bonanza 
for states it has been sold as. Illinois and Ohio, among other 
states, have reduced tax-paid financing of schools as the 
lottery cash came in. “So,” says James Smith, superintendent of the Wolf Branch 
School in Belleville, Ill., “the real benefit is zero.” Less than zero, actually. Smith 
complains that he cannot get a bond issue authorized because local officials think 
that schools are rolling in lottery money. Says Thomas Cummings, head of the 
Massachusetts Council on Compulsive Gambling: “Before this thing is through, 
there will be a legal bookie on every block and corner of this 
country.” —Reported by Shelagh Donoghue/Chicago and Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles 
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ings. Chicago numbers opera- 
tors have adopted the state's 
winning number as the win- 
ning number in their own daily 


winning number of their own 
and communicating it to their cli- 
ents. But why should anybody 
break the law to bet money that 
could just as easily be wagered legally? 
Well, the numbers operators sell tickets 
for as little as 25¢, in contrast to $1 for 
state lottery tickets, and the illegal game 
offers better odds. In general, odds in 
the state lotteries are the worst of any 
type of gambling. Atlantic City casi- 
nos, for example, are required by New 
Jersey law to return as winnings 75% 
of the money bet, but state lotteries 
generally return only 51%. 

If there is one opinion on which 
both gambling experts and ordinary 
bettors are in unanimous agreement, 
it is that state-sponsored gambling 
has been the driving force behind the 
huge increases in all types of wager- 
ing, legal and illegal. Legislators 
who approve lotteries, legal horse- 
betting parlors or riverboat 
gambling are spreading the mes- 
sage that wagering is respect- 
able. “Gambling has been part of 
every known society,” says Dr. 
Eric Plaut, vice chairman of the 
department of psychiatry and be- 
havioral sciences at Northwestern 
University Medical School, Evans- 
ton, Ill. “What has changed in the 
past decade is that it is now publicly 
endorsed. Since the government has 
got into the business of being an op- 
erator of gambling itself, it has given 
({betting] an imprimatur.” A 60-year- 
old former bookie and member of 
Gamblers Anonymous in Los Ange- 
les who gives his name only as Freddy 
S. says, “All these states have the 
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welfare recipients are going to get 
hooked. Kids aren’t going to get 
diapers and food. You can pick up almost 
any newspaper now and get the lines 
{odds on sporting events]. You couldn't do 
that in my day; you had to pay for that 
service. All this information, it’s just too 
accessible. It’s just too easy [to bet] now.” 
Freddy’s grim vision has not quite 
come true yet, but the extent of gambling 
among the American people is already as 
striking as the figures on the amount of 
money they bet. Dr. Howard Shaffer of 
Harvard's Center for Addiction Studies 
figures that the proportion of American 
adults who bet at least occasionally has 
risen from 60% two decades ago to 80% 
now; other estimates range up to 88%. 
Nor is betting confined to adults: Henry 
Lesieur, a sociologist at St. John’s Univer- 
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lottery. All these housewives and Circumstantial evidence: a check to an alleged bet runner, and 
records of sports wagers placed for Rose 


sity in New York City, found in a 1987 
study that 86% of New Jersey high school 
students had gambled within the previous 
year and 32% gambled at least once a 
week, mostly on sports events. “At first I 
didn’t believe the rates,” says Lesieur. 
“We double-checked and found that. if 
anything, we were conservative.” 

Some experts credit modern technol- 
ogy with contributing to the gambling 
surge. Computers have made possible the 
instantaneous distribution of odds on any 
kind of race or ball game anywhere in the 
country; bettors can watch the perfor- 
mance of the horses or teams they follow 
on cable television. Lotteries sell tickets 
through player-activated computer termi- 
nals; churches and charities offer comput- 
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erized bingo readers. “The new 
technology makes gambling 
much more accessible, and it 
speeds everything up,” says 
Richard Rosenthal, a Beverly 
Hills psychoanalyst who spe- 
cializes in treating compulsive 
gamblers. “It makes gam- 
bling much more addictive.” 
For the great majority of 
players who bet only occasionally, 
or regularly but lightly, gambling 
is no more than an inexpensive 
amusement. For others, it ruins 
lives quite as thoroughly as alcohol 
or drugs. Some of their stories: 
> Marc, 35, began gambling in high 
school, where he blew a $1,000 sav- 
ings account his parents had set up 
for him. In college he gambled away 
the receipts of a candy store that he 
managed: in law school he looted his 
wife’s $4,000 savings account. Says 
Mare: “I would lie awake at night and 
relive every race, every game, to figure 
out where I miscalculated.” He never 
did figure it out; by 1985 he had run up 
debts of $200,000 and joined Gamblers 
Anonymous. Family and friends 
thought he had kicked his habit, but in 
fact he had simply run out of money. In 
1987, as his insurance business began to 
recover, Marc started going to the track 
again. He conned his wife into letting 
him take out a second mortgage on their 
home, telling her it was for investment; he 
lost the money gambling. His wife threat- 
ened divorce, and a business acquain- 
tance from whom he had borrowed mon- 
ey that he did not repay clubbed him over 
the head. That is why Marc has a steel 
plate in his head. After a failed suicide 
attempt, he entered a self-help group at 
Tampa's Glenbeigh Hospital and thinks 
this time he really has quit gambling. 
Says Marc: “I'm a miracle. Most people 
that get in as deep I did either end up 
dead, in prison or alone.” 
> Howie, 53, board chairman of a Los 
Angeles advertising agency, has 
been earning good money legiti- 
mately since age 15, when he al- 
ready owned a Long Island, 
N.Y.. parking lot. Says he: “I used to walk 
around with $10,000 in my pocket, but my 
father-in-law had to pay the $300 mort- 
gage each month.” In New York he 
would borrow $30,000 to $50,000 a week 
and lose about 80% of it over a weekend. 
“Then I'd steal.” he says. Sometimes he 
would pilfer racks of dresses off the streets 
in Manhattan’s garment district and sell 
them in a back alley. He adds, “There's 
plenty of times I’ve taken a gun and held 
up people—and I'm a white-collar per- 
son.” Fleeing to California to escape bill 
collectors, he started a successful garment 
business in Los Angeles but continued 
betting beyond his means: eventually he 
was arrested by FBI agents. Says he: “That 
night I called Gamblers Anonymous.” 
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> Karen, 42, began gambling al age eight, 
flipping baseball cards against garage 
doors. At 13, she shot craps with boys in 
the co-ed locker room of Ralston Junior 
High in Belmont, Calif. As a young mar- 
ried woman, she started going to Las Ve- 
gas and the poker tables at Gardena, 
Calif. “All of a sudden, it wasn’t the mon- 
ey anymore,” she says. “It was the action, 
the high.” On one occasion, she told her 
young son to wait on a street corner after 
school, and she would pick him up at 2:30 
p.m. for a dental appointment. She went 
to Gardena instead, and her husband 
found the boy at 6 p.m., still waiting. On 
another day, she locked her house and 
went to Gardena, figuring she would be 
back in time to let her daughter in when 





the girl came home from school at 3 p.m 
Hours later Karen was still in Gardena, 
and her husband found the shivering 
daughter waiting on the porch in a hard 
rain. Finally, her husband told Karen, “IT 
love you, and the kids love you, but we 
can’t take this anymore. If you don’t get 
yourself some help, you're not going to be 
here for Christmas.” Karen joined G.A 
Though the great majority of gamblers 
are men, women are betting—and show- 
ing up at Gamblers Anonymous meet- 
ings—with growing frequency. 

All of which makes the Pete Rose sto- 
ry more than a gossipy tale about the 
downfall of an idol. Whether or not he bet 
on baseball, the last thing America’s grow- 
ing legion of gamblers needs is an example 





ofan admitted heavy bettor blithely deny- 
ing he has done anything wrong and actu- 
ally commanding the sympathy of people 
who continue to worship him. The lure of 
excessive gambling is too great, even with- 
out an exemplar of Rose’s stature. Painful 
as it may be for the millions who admired 
him asa ballplayer, he should be punished 
as severely as an objective hearing may 
determine he deserves. It would help 
enormously if he would admit his com- 
pulsion and seek rehabilitative help. Per- 
haps then the nation could forget about 
Rose the Gambler and go back to its once 
well-justified admiration of Charlie 
Hustle. ——Reported by Richard Behar/New 
York, Lee Griggs/Chicago and James Willwerth/ 
| Los Angeles 














Living Life by the Numbers 


F or 26 seasons, no one has been depressed to know that 
there was a baseball player who lived his life according 
to the numbers, who kept statistics in so many categories 
that he seemed to be a portrait of a ballplayer painted by the 
numbers. On the contrary, the calculations of Pete Rose 
have been central to his charm. Who else remembers order- 
ing room service in 1963, and that it was $12.75? 

On the last day of Rose’s first season, the great Stan 
Musial squirted a final pair of sin- 


street to tell me I could never be what my father was.” 

One uncle signed him. Another uncle, who worked in the 
Reds’ clubhouse, had outfitted Rose for several sweet years 
of sideline catches. But when Rose came back at 22 to dis- 
lodge second baseman Don Blasingame, he was shunned by 
Blasingame’s buddies. Familiar with cold shoulders, the 
black players took him in. Frank Robinson remembers, 
“Nobody had to show Pete how to hit, but they wouldn't 
even show him how to be a major 





gles, one to each side of Cincin- 
nati’s rookie second baseman, 
and retired. For 18 years Rose de- 
plored those bouncing balls as 
two hits he might not have need- 
ed to pass Musjal. He thinks 
that’s normal: “How hard is it to 
remember you had 170 hits your 
first year and 139 your second, 
which is only 309 your first two 
years, when you've had ten 200- 
hit years and are averaging 198 
hits a season for 20 years?” Fur- 
thermore: “If you have some 70 
hits against Phil Niekro, and 
some 40 hits against Joe Niekro, 
is it twisted to be aware that you 
have over 100 hits—one-fortieth 
of all your hits—against Mrs. 





leaguer. So we did.” 

Rose made himself the star of 
the team and, in company with 
Joe Morgan, Johnny Bench and 
= Tony Perez, turned the mid-'70s 
” into a golden age. Their habit was 
to rag each other and everyone 
else at the batting cage, a merci- 
less system that worked for them 
but ruined some humbler talents. 
If a wittier but lesser player tried 
to hold his own, they would trum- 
pet their salaries in unison. It was 
another way of keeping score. 

To those close enough to see 
it, Rose’s greed for numbers was 
softened by small generosities— 
All-Star rings arranged for club- 
house men. Of course, there was 
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Niekro’s sons, and to wish she'd 
had more children? Doesn't ev- 
eryone know how much money they have in the bank?” 

Of course, money is a significant statistic, and Rose’s 
famous ambition was to become the “first $100,000 singles 
hitter.” His original minor-league salary was $400 a month. 
For being the National League's rookie of the year in 1963, 
he received a $5,000 raise that brought his annual pay to 
$12,500. Twenty years later, he was earning $10,000 a game. 

Rose’s father was a banker, a numbers man who al- 
ways seemed to be hunched over a column of figures. He 
was also a semipro football player who competed into 
middle age for the old Cincinnati Bengals. “When I was 
young,” the son recalls, “people would stop me on the 





In 1968: heading for 4,192 hits and a $100,000 salary 


his abiding love of baseball. Natu- 
rally, he can recount every tick in 
the seesawing sixth World Series game of 1975, won on a 
twelfth-inning homer by Boston's Carlton Fisk: 3-0, 3-3, 5-3, 
6-3, 6-6, 7-6. During and after it, Rose called that game the 
best he ever knew, the one he almost didn’t mind losing. 
Only in the past few days could that possibly bring a sneer. 

Gambling goes with being a throwback. In 1985, on the 
eve of his record 4,192nd hit, Rose entertained the press with 
speakeasy stories bootlegged from the old Yankee Waite 
Hoyt. “I wish I could have met the Big Guy,” Rose said, 
meaning Al Capone. “Wouldn’t he have to give youa tipona 
horse or something?” At the time nobody thought that was 
anything but delightful. —By Tom Callahan 
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~~. Nissan’ rated higher than both of them 
\\ And every other Asian import. As 
well as every domestic name- 
plate. And all but two of the 
European imports. 

The results were obtained 
by asking owners to report 
the number of problems en- 
countered during the first 90 days of 
ownership. The nameplate with the 






If you think Honda or Toyota is 
at the top of the list of the most trouble- fewest problems per 100 cars is con- 


free Asian imports sold in America, 

maybe you should think again Asian imports that is Nissan 
According to the 1989 J.D. Power Here's something else to consider. 

and Associates Initial Quality Survey, Among individual car models, the 


sidered the most trouble-free. Among 





Nissan Maxima’ had the fewest prob- 
lems, making it the most trouble-free 
car sold in America. And that includes 
such prestigious stalwarts as the 
Mercedes-Benz S-Class, the BMW 325 
and the Porsche 911 
[his kind of owner satisfaction is 
tremendously satisfying for us. 
And something to keep in mind 

when thinking about your next car 
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| To protect the flag, Bush 
| calls for an amendment 


| A cynical law-school adage says that 

if Americans ever held a referendum 
on the First Amendment, they would over- 
whelmingly reject it. They may soon get 
the opportunity. Many people were out- 
raged when the Supreme Court ruled that 
the Constitution’s free-speech protection 
extends even to occasional political pro- 
testers who torch and trample the symbol 
of liberty, the American flag. Among the 
outraged was George Bush, who proposes 
to do something about it. 

Declaring that he was “viscerally” 
against the court’s decision, the President 
called for a constitutional amendment to 
carve an unprecedented exception in the 
Bill of Rights and allow states to make 
flag burning a crime. Bush delivered his 
announcement while standing with Re- 
publican congressional leaders in front of 
the Iwo Jima memorial at a hurriedly ar- 
ranged photo opportunity near Arlington 
National Cemetery in Virginia. “The flag 
is too sacred to be abused,” he said. “Tf it is 
not defended, it is defamed.” 

Bush had initially been silent about an 
amendment, unsure that a President 
should meddle in constitutional law. Over 
the weekend, however, he took the na- 
tional pulse via talk shows, and on Mon- 
day aides said he favored “legislation” to 
remedy the court's action. After his advis- 
ers told him that the Justices would surely 
strike down a new law, Bush said he want- 
ed to codify his feelings in a constitutional 
amendment. 

Never to be outdone, lawmakers on 
Capitol Hill joined the hysterical chorus. 
In an extraordinary all-night session, 
House members of both parties waited 
their turn to fulminate about the flag deci- 
sion. Though Democratic leaders want to 
bottle up the measure in committee, 
Bush's language would become the Con- 
stitution’s 27th Amendment if two-thirds 
of both houses of Congress adopt the mea- 
sure and 37 states vote to ratify it. 

Since flag burnings occur only rarely, 
the amendment would amount to using a 
sledgehammer to kill a flea. Moreover, le- 
gal scholars warn, one exception to free 
speech could lead to another. 

But politics is always more fun than 
government. And Bush, after all, won the 
White House last year by visiting flag fac- 
tories and reciting the Pledge of Alle- 
giance. Whatever the lawyers’ cautions, 
any good politician knows another axiom: 
Dance with the one what brung you a 











The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 


Hitting the Right Chords 


R oger Ailes, the impresario of George Bush’s triumphant run for the presidency, 
appeared on television the other day. There arrived shortly a note from the 
White House: “You were not bad, but your eye contact wasn't great. George.” 

The pupil has become the teacher, the tentative has become the confident. Or 
to use another Ailes line, “George Bush has realized he does not have to audition 
anymore; he’s got the job.” 

There are many people around Washington these days who say Bush actually 
looks different. One of his principal aides claims that three or four times recent- 
ly, when discussing highly charged issues like the upheavals in China, Bush has 
cooled his own emotions with the line “I’m the President now.” There is little 
question that this realization can change a man’s manner and mien. 

Some national polls reflect a dramatic jump in approval. Gallup has Bush at 
70%, up 14 points since May, 10 points higher than Ronald Reagan when he ap- 
proached the six-month mark. A TIME/CNN poll taken last Wednesday shows 
Bush cruising along at 63% 
approval at a point when the 
presidential honeymoon usu- 
ally comes to an end and a 
slide begins. Pundits have 
called this a “second honey- 
moon” and “Teflon II.” Nei- 
ther seems quite right since 
we now know that Bush takes 
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showers with his dog—hardly 
the stuff of romance 
The President has won 


praise from such diverse peo- 
ple as Al Haig, a presidential 
contender who last year could 
not contain his contempt for 
Bush, and Cy Vance and Ed 
Muskie, both Secretaries of 
State for Jimmy Carter. “Our 
differences are minimal,” 
confesses James Schlesinger. 
the clear-eyed Cabinet officer 
fired for candor by both Jerry 
Ford and Jimmy Carter 

Even if it’s too early to 
tell how his proposals will work, Bush's restraint and reason in arriving at 
most decisions seem to count for a lot. It could also be that Bush’s very com- 
monness is his virtuosity—common decency, common courtesy, common in- 
terests and common sense. Before he sat down last week to talk nukes with 
Australia’s Prime Minister Bob Hawke, the President hacked around the 
scruffy Andrews Air Force Base golf course in suffocating heat. True, he had 
enjoyed roast saddle of veal Périgourdine at the state dinner, but by Wednes- 
day he was off in Baltimore, downing a hot dog, some Maryland crab cakes 
and vanilla ice cream with his grandson, George P., 10, while the Orioles 
squeezed by the Toronto Blue Jays, 2-1 

Bush has touched every stratum of leadership in American society. Former 
Urban League president Vernon Jordan and IBM’s chairman John Akers hud- 
dled with him. Country singer Crystal Gale and Alabama fishing guide Ray Scott 
were houseguests; Scott was sighted next morning in fatigues, appraising the 
South Lawn’s fountains and pool. Previous Presidents have had profiles jagged 
with talents and flaws. Bush seems not to have those striking peaks and valleys. 

When Roger Ailes was asked to help get Bush elected, he applied his para- 
mount rule for taking a job: “The candidate can't be nuts.” Ailes figured then and 
figures today that he found a man cast in the concrete of sanity a 





It was back to the colors at the lwo Jima memorial 
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Still at 
Loggerheads 


Oregon's lumberjacks 
vs. tree huggers 





he meeting in Salem, Ore., was 

dubbed “the Spotted Owl Summit.” 
The title referred to the threatened bird 
that federal courts recently protected 
when they prohibited logging in parts of 
the Northwest and also to the fact that 
most of the big guns of Oregon politics 
were taking part. Attending the summit 
were Governor Neil Goldschmidt and all 


seven members of the state’s congressio- | 


nal delegation. 

Senator Mark Hatfield arranged the 
Salem session to work oul a compromise 
between two bitter enemies—Oregon’s 
powerful timber industry and militant 





conservationists. The industry 
needs to harvest trees to pre- 
serve some 68,000 jobs, while 
the environmentalists are 
fighting to protect ancient for- 
ests and creatures for which 
the old growth is an indis- 
pensable habitat. The meeting 
at times seemed overwhelmed 
by the whoop-de-do of 3,000 
loggers sporting baseball caps with yellow 
ribbons and T shirts with provocative slo- 
gans (SAVE A LOGGER—EAT AN OWL). 
But when it was over, the two sides ap- 
peared ready to attempt a two-year com- 
promise that would both preserve the 
spotted owl's home and permit continued 
logging in reduced but still vast areas of 
federal lands. 

The deal, though, never quite materi- 
alized. While the timber industry an- 
nounced its “reluctant acceptance” of the 
compromise, Andy Kerr, conservation di- 
rector for the Oregon Natural Resources 
Council, complained that environmental- 








BACK TO BASICS. Yasser Ara- 
fat is telling aides that he may 
break off talks with the U.S. and 
order a resumption of P.L.O. at- 
tacks on Israeli military targets. 
The P.L.O. leader angrily claims 
that Washington has backed out 
of a bargain: he made a conces- 
sion by recognizing Israel, but the 
US. has yet to explicitly endorse 
the idea of a Middle East peace 
conference or to assert the right of 
Palestinians to seek an indepen- 


dent state. Arafat threatens to unveil his tougher line at a 
meeting of his Fatah guerrilla organization later this month 


CAPITOL PUNISHMENT. When Senators itched to start 
their Fourth of July recess without acting on a child-care bill, 
majority leader George Mitchell applied some schoolmas- 





Provocative headwear 





» ists did not have enough time 
=° toanalyze the plan. Moreover, 
} the group, which has been 
* able to halt logging by obtain- 
ing court injunctions, was un- 
willing to drop all litigation 
for two years, as stipulated. In 
addition, the conservationists 
contended that the proposal, 
which allows loggers to har- 
vest 8 billion board feet in the disputed 
lands through 1990, some 2 billion less 
than under normal conditions, surren- 
dered too much 

The environmentalists’ stand could 
push the timber industry back into its 
hard-line position. Before the compro- | 
mise was conceived, the lumbermen had 
made it plain that they would reject any 
reduction in permissible logging. In 
Washington, Oregon's congressional del- 
egation was angered and disappointed. | 
Lamented Hatfield: “I wonder if those | 
who saw fit to torpedo a fair, short-term | 
solution have anything to offer.” Ss 
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This time, a dispute over cash instead of ideology 


ter’s discipline. He vowed to keep them in session until mid- 


night Friday, a horror to those who love to flee the Capitol on 


Thursday night. If they still dal- 
lied, Mitchell threatened, he 
would demand a Saturday vote, 
eating into their break. Aware 
he was not kidding, the Senators 
passed the bill late Thursday. 


JESSE VS. JESSE. After Jesse 
Jackson traveled to Syria to win 
the release of Navy Lieut. Rob- 
ert Goodman in late 1983, he ob- 
tained $25,000 from North Car- 
olina businessman Marion 
Harris, a Jackson campaign 
supporter, to settle a Damascus 
hotel bill. Harris now wants his 
money back, and he has turned 


Bugs at the Soviet embassy in D.C.: Oh, Canada! 














plains that Canadian agents arranged the bug's installation to 
show the Soviets how closely the U.S. and Canada cooperate 
in intelligence ventures. In a similar game, Canada found So- 
viet bugs in a government building in Ottawa, then replanted 
them in an East bloc embassy in the same city. The idea was 
to sow suspicion that the Kremlin was snooping on its allies. 


SHE LED TWO LIVES. Sheila Ward was a congressional 





for help to another Jesse: North 
Carolina's ultra-conservative Sen- 
ator Jesse Helms is pressuring the 
perennial Democratic presiden- 
tial aspirant to pay up. 


DOUBLE AGENCIES. In 1987, 
when the Soviets displayed eaves- 
dropping bugs planted in their 
new Washington embassy, a wire 
on one device was mysteriously 
marked MADE IN CANADA. A 
Western intelligence source ex- 
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employee. No, Sheila Ward was 
a campaign employee. Actually, 
she was on both payrolls of 
Newt Gingrich, Jim Wright's 
accuser, during the last quarter 
of 1988—requiring, presumably, 
that she be in two places at once. 
Ward, who now lives one life as 
Gingrich’s Washington press 
secretary, claims that she was on 
an unpaid leave from her con- 
gressional duties at the lime and 
that House records to the con- 
trary are wrong. Wright was 
criticized for using a congressio- 
nal staffer to work on his book, 
Reflections of a Public Man 
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Ford demanded a communications network as sleek and 
yurposeful as their designs. What's more, it had to measure up to 
purty g I 


Ford's total commitment to quality. 
STREAMLINED THEIR One system met these needs perfectly: Northern Telecom's 
Meridian Digital Centrex from Michigan Bell. Capable of 2.5 million 
MUNICATIONS calls a month, Ford's network links 21 locations ranging from data 
centers to factory floors to their World Headquarters. For Ford, it 
adds up to both higher quality and more reliable service at less cost. 
NETWORK. You can have similar results, no 


matter what size your network. Call us at nt northem 
1-800-543-9806. And get things rolling. 
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The Moscow Bug Hunt 





After a two-year investigation, U.S. security experts are convinced that Marine 
guards did not let Soviet spies put taps in the embassy 





BY JAY PETERZELL 


century.” As Secretary of Defense in the spring of 

1987, he was confronted with evidence that Marine 
guards at the U.S. embassy in Moscow had not only “frater- 
nized” with Soviet women but also allowed KGB agents to 
break into the inner sanctum of the embassy—the code room, 
from which sensitive messages are sent to Washington. 

There on Weinberger’s desk was a confession by Corporal 
Arnold Bracy, a 21-year-old Marine who had been stationed 
in Moscow the previous year. Bracy’s statement convinced 
virtually the entire Government that 
there had been a nightmarish securi- 
ty breach. By planting bugs in the 
embassy’s communications equip- 
ment, the Kremlin may have com- 
promised CIA operations and gained 
advance knowledge of U.S. negotiat- 
ing positions. The scandal led to pa- 
ralysis, paranoia and recrimination. 
Electronic communication to and 
from the Moscow embassy stopped 
dead. Tons of equipment were torn 
out of the building and returned to 
the US. for analysis. After a distin- 
guished career, Arthur Hartman, 
who was U.S. Ambassador to Mos- 
cow at the time of the suspected pen- 
etration, left the Foreign Service un- 
der a cloud. Hundreds of Marines 
who had served as embassy guards in 
East bloc countries were grilled by 
agents of the Naval Investigative 
Service; dozens confessed to frater- 
nizing, black-marketeering or other 
security violations. 

But then one case after another 
fell apart. The Great Marine Spy 
Scandal had started in December 
1986, when another Moscow embas- 
sy guard, Sergeant Clayton Lonetree, 
told a CIA officer that he had given low-grade classified infor- 
mation to the Soviets. And that is where it ended: Lonetree 
was the only Marine to be prosecuted for espionage. Whatev- 
er the reasons for Bracy’s confession—in which he claimed he 
had helped Lonetree let the KGB into the embassy—it was 
later disclosed that he had recanted just minutes after signing 
it. And Government investigators eventually realized that 
key parts of Bracy’s statement were demonstrably false. All 
charges against him were dropped for lack of evidence. By 
late 1987 security officials began to concede, a little sheepish- 
ly, that no bugs had yet been found in the equipment removed 
from the Post Communications Center, or PCC, as the code 
room is known. (The room is sometimes referred to as the 
CPU.) 

Four months ago, however, the Moscow embassy scandal 
was back in the headlines: the thrust of the story was that 


C aspar Weinberger called it “the worst spy case of the 





The Moscow embassy: visions of KGB spooks 
climbing in windows, crawling up heating flues 


there had been a cover-up within the U.S. Government. That 
allegation is at the heart of Moscow Station, a book by Ronald 
Kessler, a former Washington Post reporter. It was excerpted 
in TIME and is the basis for a television mini-series expected 
to air next year. 

According to Kessler, the National Security Agency did 
indeed find Soviet bugs in the code room in August 1987. The 
KGB had replaced key circuit boards in the printers; it had 
also replaced the power line to the communications center. 
The reprogrammed circuit boards sent an uncoded copy of 
the text of all State Department and CIA message traffic to the 
new power line, which could carry it out of the embassy and 
into the hands of the KGB. 

How did the Soviets get into the 
communications vault? The Marine 
guard posted down the hall con- 
trolled the only alarm system for the 
code room, Kessler explained. Since 
the system did not record the time 
the alarm went off, the Marine could 
give the KGB undetected access to the 
PCC for hours at a time, then lie about 
what time the system was triggered 
and claim it was a false alarm. 

The damage from this “intelli- 
gence debacle” was topped off by a 
further scandal, said Kessler: the NSA 
and CIA had concealed their findings 
from the State Department. And to 
this day, Kessler contends, they have 
continued to suppress evidence of the 
most serious U.S. intelligence breach 
of the past 25 years. 

This dramatic account added one 
more layer of controversy to a case 
that has troubled the intelligence 
community for two years, But as with 
Bracy’s confession, Government in- 
vestigators have nothing to substanti- 
ate it. In yet another twist to the 
controversy, a highly classified 
intelligence-community assessment 
that circulated in the Government several months ago con- 
cluded that there is no credible evidence that the Moscow 
code room was penetrated. Perhaps only the KGB will ever 
know for sure. But on the basis of more than 60 interviews 
with diplomatic, intelligence and military officials, including 
many of those involved in the inquiry, TIME has reconstruct- 
ed the US. intelligence community's own investigation of the 
Moscow embassy case. 

Sherlock Holmes once solved a mystery by noticing that a 
certain dog had not barked at night. In Moscow the role of the 
dog that did not bark was played by a series of secret sensors 
that were hidden inside the embassy—a crucial fact unknown 
to the Marine guards. Additional systems protected other 
sensitive areas. “There was a whole panoply of things around 
the embassy, none of which showed any evidence of penetra- 
tion,”’ says a senior security official. “The Soviets might be 
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able to avoid some devices, but 
not all of them. Nobody is that 
good.” Other key points estab- 
lished by TIME’s investigation: 

The cia had a secret device to 
monitor the time of alarms. If a 
Marine let someone into the 
Pcc and lied about the time of 
the CIA alarm, several sources 
say, this recording device would 
have exposed the lie. 

There was no correlation be- 
tween the dates of “false alarms” 
involving the pcc and times when 
Bracy, Lonetree or any other sus- 
pect was on night duty. This was 
a key reason the prosecution of 
Bracy was dropped. 

Exhaustive analysis of equipment from the Moscow code room 
found no evidence of bugs. Authoritative officials at the NSA, 
CIA and State Department—including sources who saw daily 
reports of the joint three-agency investigation—are unani- 
mous on this point. 

No unauthorized replacement of the power line to the pcc was 
found. Moreover, even if the power line had been replaced, the 
new wire could not carry electronic signals out of the embas- 
sy, sources say. Reason: the power line to the PCC is filtered to 
eliminate all such signals, and monitored to detect any possi- 
ble radio transmission. 

In an unusual, on-the-record statement, the CIA has said 
that “the intelligence community in its investigation could 
not substantiate any unauthorized penetration” of the code 
room. The National Security Agency endorsed that conclu- 
sion in a letter to TIME. “No information was, or is being, 
withheld” from the State Department, the NSA said. 

The US. had spent two years and tens of millions of dol- 
lars investigating the scenario in Bracy’s confession—and 
come up with nothing. The Government had been right to 
take the case seriously. Bracy had been sent home from Mos- 
cow after reporting that he had become entangled with a So- 
viet woman whe was trying to recruit him as a KGB spy. Per- 
haps things had gone further than anyone suspected. A 
number of people involved in the investigation are still tor- 
mented by Bracy’s 1987 confession: No one, they say, would 
admit to espionage if he was not guilty. 

There are, however, other possible explanations for 
Bracy’s statement. Bracy may have had a guilty conscience: 
he had left Moscow under a cloud. Some intelligence experts 
believe he may have gone so far as to meet a KGB officer or 
provide some information before his abrupt departure from 
the Soviet Union. Another possibility: Navy investigators 
leaned hard on Bracy to provide any evidence he had against 
Lonetree. Says Bracy: “If it was going to relieve the pressure, 
get me away from those guys, that’s what I was going to do.” 
Indeed, the statement Bracy signed declares that he merely 
helped his fellow Marine let the KGB into the embassy. Re- 
calls a security officer: “Bracy thought he was a hero that day. 
It was all helping prosecute this Marine [Lonetree] who had 
turned bad.” Since there is no way to look into Bracy’s heart, 
his statement will remain an imponderable loose end in the 
Moscow embassy case. 

One thing is clear, though: the intensity, scope and ex- 
pense of the Government's reaction to Bracy’s March 1987 
statement would have been far different if the stage had not 
been set by a series of interagency disputes about security in 
Moscow. 

The most acrimonious of these had begun in the early 
1980s with a push by the FBI to reduce the number of Soviet 
diplomats in the U.S. The State Department had resisted the 
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bureau's initiative on the ground that the Soviets would retali- 
ate by cutting the number of local Soviet employees allowed 
at the U.S. embassy in Moscow. That led to bitter disputes 
about the espionage threat posed by these local employees 
and about other security issues. By 1985 low-level warfare 
had broken out between Ambassador Hartman and security 
officials in Washington. “There was bad blood; there’s no 
question about that,” recalls a diplomat who served at the em- 
bassy. The 1987 Marine spy scandal appeared to vindicate 
the security experts’ warnings. What's more, several other es- 
pionage cases involving the CIA and the military had made 
the U.S. Government painfully aware of its vulnerability on 
this score. 

For other reasons, the twelve intelligence experts who 
rushed to Moscow in the wake of Bracy’s confession were also 
predisposed to believe the Soviets had got into the code room. 
In late 1983 French intelligence had told the NSA that a Soviet 
bug had been found in a coding machine at the French em- 
bassy in Moscow. The French warned that the Soviets might 
also have bugged communications at the U.S. embassy. 

The NSA seized on this tip as a chance to expand its re- 
sponsibility for the security of uncoded communications at 
U.S. embassies, a traditional CIA and State Department do- 
main. “Basically, NSA did an end run around [director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence William] Casey,” says a senior security offi- 
cial. The NSA went straight to the White House, and 
persuaded President Reagan to let it replace all U.S. commu- 
nications equipment in Moscow. In the spring of 1984 Opera- 
tion Gunman discovered Soviet bugs in 17 embassy typewrit- 
ers. “NSA’s stock rose tremendously after that,” recalls a 
former senior technical security expert. 

One NSA Official involved in GUNMAN concluded that 
since some of the typewriter bugs were battery powered, the 
Soviets must have had a way of getting into secure areas of the 
embassy to replace these batteries. Remaining in Moscow to 
figure out how this might be done, this official wrote a report 
warning that a Soviet Spider-Man was scaling the embassy 
wall at night, squeezing through a tiny window and making 
his way to the code room. He 
also warned that the Soviets 
had enlarged the flues built into 
the embassy walls, and that 
KGB technicians were using 
them to climb up to the secure 
floors. The report declared— 
categorically—that the KGB 
was penetrating the PCC. Re- 
turning to Washington, the NSA 
superspook eventually briefed 
President Reagan. The Presi- 
dent was “very concerned,” 
says a former official who at- 
tended the briefing. 

The superspook’s col- 
leagues were more concerned 
about his judgment. A joint 
CIA-State Department team 
dispatched to Moscow in response to his report found that the 
problems he had identified did not exist. The suspect window 
had been nailed shut, and 20 years of Russian bird droppings 
had accumulated on it. An examination of the walls quickly 
showed that the flues had not been enlarged. Still, the White 
House would not forget this early, grim warning that the KGB 
had burrowed into the heart of the Moscow embassy. 

Meanwhile, U.S. counterspies thought they could check- 
mate the bugging system the Soviets appeared to be installing 
in the new U.S. embassy being built in Moscow. Instead, the 
USS. had fallen far behind. Construction had stopped in mid- 
1985, when American security experts admitted they might 
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not be able to find all the Soviet bugs. The sophistication of 
the overall system made the Americans realize they had un- 
derrated the Soviets; they weren't even sure how the various 
electronic parts they had found worked together. The Bracy 
confession landed in this explosive environment like a lighted 
match in a munitions dump. “There was a hysteria about it,” 
says a recently retired official. “There had been a series of un- 
derestimations of what the Soviets could do. So when some- 
one comes in and dramatically overestimates, anyone who 
criticizes that is put in the same category as those who under- 
estimated it in the past.” 

And yet it was the technical investigation that eventu- 
ally convinced officials that there was no evidence of a 
devastating communications breach in Moscow. In the 
wake of Bracy’s statement, an interagency team led by the 
CIA began shipping suspect equipment back to Washing- 
ton. Machinery was returned to the U.S., taken apart and 
painstakingly studied under a program code-named Opera- 
tion Merit. Most of the equipment went to a CIA facility in 
Virginia; communications gear was sent first to NSA head- 
quarters at Fort Meade, Md., then joined the rest of the 
freight at the CIA warehouse. 

In the early months of the investigation, a number of 
smoking guns were found in this 
equipment. But one by one they 





sensors that would ring at the Marine post. It would also be 
recorded by a device that counted the number of times the 
door was opened and closed. This counter was displayed in- 
side a tamperproof box: if a KGB spy tried to open it and 
change the number, he would destroy certain indicators in- 
side the device. Having destroyed them, he would not be able 
to examine them in order to duplicate and replace them. 
Sources say the CIA had also installed an “event recorder” in 
its area that recorded the time when the main CIA alarm went 
off. Finally, there were covert “traps” on both the CIA and 
State Department communications equipment designed to 
indicate any tampering. 

It was easy enough to determine that those devices reflect- 
ed no evidence of penetration. The alarms for the main State 
Department vault and the CIA area had never gone off on the 
same night—as would be expected if someone had entered the 
pcc, walked through the main room and entered the CIA sub- 
vault. Although there were some anomalies in the records for 
various monitors (for example, the door counter sometimes 
registered twice if the door was slammed hard), these never 
matched up with one another in any meaningful way. 

Under normal circumstances, investigators might have 
stopped there and at least re-examined Bracy’s confession. 

When they did so later, they dis- 
covered that Bracy was wrong 
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stalled this circuit board to reroute 
uncoded U.S. message traffic. But 
the device was tested by NSA experts, who found that it did 
nothing improper. Security officials later discovered that 
some State Department technicians had never been told 
about the secret tagging program and had not used the spray. 
Another smoking gun was found attached to the machine 
that decoded incoming State Department messages; a suspi- 
cious-looking wire led through the shielded side of the box 
that enclosed the equipment to prevent signals from escaping. 
“When they found it, the NSA technicians thought they had 
something really exciting,” says a senior expert with a chuck- 
le. It turned out that a communications officer had installed 
the device; it was a buzzer that alerted him whenever cables 
came in for processing. The rig was thoroughly tested by the 
NSA and found harmless. 


been able to penetrate the PCC electronically without 

setting foot inside, either by drilling a hole or by plac- 
ing a device on the outside wall of the code room. “If they 
could touch it, they could penetrate it,” says former official. 
“At least, that’s what our guys say we can do. Our best offen- 
sive and defensive guys spent a lot of time looking at this. 
They concluded it was not a problem.” 

The last possibility was that KGB agents had entered the 
code room and installed some kind of device. One of the Ma- 
rines posted just down the hall could have let the Soviets into 
the embassy. He might also have been able to help the KGB 
learn the combination to the vaultlike front door of the PCC. 
But once inside, Soviet operatives would have been faced with 
several locked doors, one of which led to the CIA’s area: that 
would have been the target. Inside that room was a subvault 
that housed the CIA’s printers, communications and coding 
machines. 

US. investigators determined that it would take KGB 
safecrackers one to four hours to crack each lock inside the 
code room. Opening the CIA vault would trigger another set of 


rt ext, investigators looked into whether the Soviets had 


locked-room mystery in which the 

only occupant of a sealed chamber 
has been murdered. “We assumed it had happened,” recalls 
one leader of the embassy investigation. “So there must have 
been a way.” 

It is an elemental assumption in the intelligence game 
that no security system is foolproof. U.S. investigators rea- 
soned that if the KGB's best technical experts had access to 
the PCC repeatedly for several hours at a time, they might be 
able to devise ways to spoof or bypass one device after anoth- 
er. Eventually, they might make it all the way to the equip- 
ment inside the State Department and CIA communications 
vaults without being detected. But, says an official directly in- 
volved in this analysis, “I never saw a scenario that was credi- 
ble.” Declares another source: “If there had been a penetra- 
tion, it would have been detected.” 

But it was Clayton Lonetree, the Marine who started 
the whole fuss, who inadvertently laid the PCC-penetration 
theory to rest. In August 1987 Lonetree was sentenced to 
30 years in prison on espionage charges. In exchange for a 
five-year reduction in his sentence, he agreed to talk. His 
debriefing began in October 1987 and continued for four 
months. He took repeated polygraph tests. A dozen mili- 
tary and intelligence officers watched him through a one- 
way window. By the time the interrogation was over, ev- 
eryone involved was convinced that Lonetree had been 
telling the truth when, contrary to Bracy’s confession, he 
said he had never let Soviets into the embassy or involved 
Bracy in any espionage activities. More important, investi- 
gators concluded, even if Bracy had been a spy, without 
Lonetree’s cooperation he could not have given the Soviets 
enough access to the code room to allow them to bug it 
and leave no trace. 

“I'm sure the Soviets have enjoyed watching us do this to 
ourselves,” muses a security officer involved with the case. In 
fact, the greatest benefit to the KGB from the whole affair may 
have been the spectacle of the U.S. Government tearing itself 
apart over what turned out to be a phantom. a 
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TEXAS 


“Please Don’t 
Die, Tree” 


Visibly ailing since Memorial 
Day, Austin’s historic Treaty 
Oak—alleged site of a treaty 
signing by Native Americans 
and Father of Texas Stephen 
F. Austin—has been receiving 
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Old Bones, 
New Fight 


The gesture seemed nice: Stan- 
ford University would return 
some 550 ancient remains to 
the Ohlone Indians. “Indian 
beliefs hold ancestral remains 
to be sacred,” wrote Stanford 
provost James Rosse. The re- 
sult, though, was one nasty ac- 
ademic fight. Bert Gerow, an 


Banning a 
BATmobile 


The Batman summer super- 
hype has caught up with Las 
Cruces police chief Ron Ax- 
tell. Warner Communications 
demanded that the city stop 
using the Batman logo on its 
ambulance-like BATmobile 
The vehicle is used to catch 
drunk drivers, and its popular- 
ized name really stands for the 
breath alcohol-testing unit 


No joke: get-well cards in front of the 








yd 
poisoned Treaty Oak in Austin 


the kind of diligent attention 
usually given a gravely ill head 
of state. A team of eleven has 
meticulously removed the con- 
taminated soil from around its 
huge root network, and last 
week billionaire H. Ross Perot 
flew in 18 technical specialists 
from around the nation to as- 
sist in a bedside diagnosis 
About 600 years old and 50 


emeritus professor of anthro- 
pology at Stanford and curator 
of the remains for about 40 
years, immediately announced 
he was the owner of most of 
them. Thereupon the chair- 
man of Stanford's anthropolo- 
gy department, James Lowell 
Gibbs Jr., had the locks 
changed on the collection. The 
wrangle grew wider as scien- 
tists contemplated the loss of 
the bones, some up to 3,000 
years old, which have long 








ft. high, the great tree, with its 
524-in. girth and 127-ft. limb 
spread, has inspired an out- 
pouring of sympathy. Well- 
wishers stand vigil, send get- 


well cards, flowers, candles, 
even cans of chicken soup with 
anguished messages: “Please 


don’t die!” 

It seems that someone 
poured the potent herbicide 
Velpar in a circle around the 
tree early this year, commit- 
ting a “malicious act against 
an innocent creature,” said 
city forester John Giedraitis 
When the tree shed beads of 
sap, he said, “it’s weeping. This 
tree is under a tremendous 
amount of stress.” Velpar mak- 
er Du Pont has put up a 
$10,000 reward for the capture 
of the tree’s poisoner. Says a 
poster at the tree: HANG HIM 
FROM THE HIGHEST LIMB 

Police late last week ar- 
rested Paul Stedman Cullen, 
45, and said he apparently poi- 
soned the tree as part of a ritu- 
al. Hanging, though, is not in 
prospect. Cullen could get only 
up to 20 years for criminal mis- 
chief, a felony a 


been available for study. Clem- 
ent Meighan, head of the 
American Committee for the 
Preservation of Archaeological 
Collections, weighed in: “We 


| are not talking about some- 


body's uncle. Some of these 
people were buried in the time 
of the Greeks and the Romans 
Destruction of their remains is 
really unconscionable.” Will 
the Indians ever bury those 
bones? Will academe ever bury 
the hatchet? Stay tuned = 








WASHINGTON 
Doing Time for 
No Crime 


Plastic surgeon Elizabeth Mor- 
gan, 41, has committed no 
crime. Yet for almost two years 
she has been in prison. Reason 
she refuses to permit her six- 
year-old daughter Hilary to visit 
the child's father, Eric Foretich, 
46, who she alleges raped Hilary 
during previous visits. Judge 
Herbert Dixon sent Morgan to 
prison for contempt when she 
refused to reveal Hilary's where- 
abouts. Relief may be on the 
way: prompted by the Morgan 





Behind bars: Morgan in jail 


| case, the House of Representa- 


tives last week passed a bill to 
limit civil contempt-of-court 
sentences to twelve months 
Based on the idea that a longer 
sentence turns coercion into 
punishment without due pro- 
cess, the bill now awaits action 
by the Senate w 








Batty summer: upstaged crime fighters must rename their BATmobile 
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Axtell did not mind losing 
his BATmobile. “I'm sure it’s 
not going to affect our arrests,” 
he said. “The people we put in 
it probably don’t even know 
there’s a bat on it, they're so 
drunk.” 

But Axtell was no joker 
He cut a deal and got Warner 
to donate an official Batman 
jacket as a prize in a city-wide 
contest to come up with a new 


name for the five-year-old 
program 

It’s all more hype for a bat- 
ty summer 5 
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CUBA 


Reading the 
Coca Leaves 


A drug case ensnares top officials and raises 
questions about what Castro is up to 





Why did Castro approve such a public spectacle, and who was his target audience? 
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BY JILL SMOLOWE 


hrough two days of testimony 
Major General Arnaldo Ochoa 
Sanchez sat with his head bowed 
absently fingering his uniform 
his downcast eyes glazed with an expres- 
sion that suggested dejection or resigna- 
tion, He neither smiled when the tribunal 
of 47 generals and admirals praised his 
past acts of military valor in places as far- 
flung as Angola and Ethiopia nor frowned 
when it branded him a traitor and called 
for his execution. When Ochoa finally 
rose to speak, he denied none of the 
charges: consorting with international 
drug dealers, illicitly trafficking in every- 
thing from cocaine and diamonds to ivory 
and sugar, shaming the Cuban revolution 
with acts of high treason. “I betrayed our 
country, and one pays for treason with 
one’s life,” Ochoa said. “If the death sen- 
tence comes, which of course could mean 
the firing squad, | promise you that my 
last thoughts will be of Fidel and this 
great revolution 
Thus ended the most sensational 
corruption scandal to hit Cuba since Fi 
del Castro seized power three decades 
ago. But the ttillating proceeding raised 
more questions than it answered. On the 
one hand, the hearing seemed to signal 
Castro's determination to crack down 
on official corruption and take a leading 
role in stanching the tide of drugs that 
courses through Latin America and 
washes up on North American shores 
On the other hand, the charges aired in 
the hearing made a mockery of Castro's 
repeated insistence that Cuba has an 
unimpeachable record’ when it comes 
to drugs. Despite solid evidence that 
drug-laden planes and boats have tra- 
versed Cuban waterways and airspace 
for years, the Drug Enforcement Ad 
ministration and other U.S. agencies 
have no hard proof that the Cuban gov- 
ernment ever sanctioned the illicit traf- 
fic. By nabbing such high-level com- 
rades in the narcotics net, Castro could 
not help prompting such questions as 
whether—and for how long—he had 
turned a blind eye to the trafficking 
The corruption case unfolded with 
suspicious speed. Ochoa and six other 
military and Interior Ministry officials 
were arrested in early June. Ten days lat- 
er, the Communist Party daily Granma 
gave a stunningly detailed account, accus- 
ing the seven men of pocketing $3.4 mil- 
lion for helping Colombia's infamous Me- 
dellin cartel transport six tons of cocaine 
to Florida. By the time Ochoa’s hearing 
was convened two weeks later with all the 
haste and splash of the ongoing scapegoat 
trials in China, it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that this popular and much decorat 
ed military officer would be found guilty 

















Ochoa’s court-martial began last Friday, 
and all that remains now is the firing 
squad or an eleventh-hour display of le- 
niency on Castro’s part 

According to Granma, Ochoa initially 
tried his hand at money laundering for drug 
dealers based in Panama, but early last year 
found a more profitable line of work. Ochoa 
and an aide forged an alliance with Colonel 
Antonio de La Guardia, in charge of Cuba's 
program to circumvent the U.S.’s 29-year 
economic embargo. Because La Guardia, 
who was also arrested, was responsible for 
organizing blockade runners to transport 
computers and other goods out of the U.S., 
he had contacts with foreign businessmen 
and smugglers and had the authority to car- 
ry Out secret operations. In May 1988 
Ochoa’s aide traveled to Medellin to meet 
with Pablo Escobar Gaviria, one of Colom- 
bia’s most notorious drug barons. Escobar 
offered Ochoa & Co. $1,200 for every kilo 
the Cubans helped transport to the US. 
Over the next year, La Guardia arranged 15 


“| betrayed our country, and one pays for treason with one’s life.” 
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successful operations, allowing the drugs to 
be dropped off either on Cuban land or in 
Cuban waters and then transferred to 
speedboats destined for Florida 

But why did Castro approve such a 
public spectacle? Was his target audience 
his Latin neighbors, the gringos to the 
north, or officers within Cuba’s military 
ranks? There seem to be as many theories 
as there are analysts. Some speculated 
that the drug purge was designed to im- 
prove Castro's tarnished image with his 
Latin American neighbors, who have lit- 
tle patience for Cuba's Communist bent 
in an age of fledgling democracies. The 
| move also distanced Cuba from the drug- 
tainted administration of Manuel Anto- 
nio Noriega in Panama, with which Cuba 
has been known to have dealings. 

Professor Enrique Baloyra of the Uni- 
versity of Miami offered what he calls the 
“Havana-gate theory,’ that Castro turned 
the tables on his drug-trafficking cohorts 
in an attempt to mask his own involve- 
ment. By this account, Ochoa fell on his 
own sword to save the Jefe. Certainly 
Ochoa went out of his way during his half- 
hour confession to absolve Castro of any 
complicity. Those analysts who suspected 
that high-level Cuban officials were less 


innocent of the drug scheme than they let 
on pointed to one small irony: the tribunal 
included Admiral Aldo Santamaria Cua- 
drado, who in 1982 was one of four Cuban 
Officials indicted in Miami for conspiring 
with a notorious Colombian drug smug- 
gler. Because there is no extradition treaty 
between the U.S. and Cuba, the four men 
never stood trial. 

Some State Department officials sug- 
gested that Castro seized the drug issue as 
a way to begin a rapprochement with 
Washington. Their projection was based 
on recent conciliatory remarks from Cuba 
hinting at a desire for better ties, and past 
overtures by Castro to cooperate on hijack- 
ings and immigration. Others at State were 
inclined to accept the explanation offered 
by Granma, that the Cuban government 
opened an investigation last April after ru- 
mors from friends and complaints from 
the U.S. suggested that the authorized op- 
eration to break the American embargo 
was being used to transport drugs. Many 
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analysts think that Castro was genuinely 
outraged to learn of the drug running: the 
Cuban leader is known to be a moralist 
who hates drugs and corruption. 


hose who believe that Ochoa’s 
public humiliation was part of a 
politically inspired houseclean- 
ing were handed some potent 
ammunition last week: the firing of Cu- 
ba’s Interior Minister, General José 
Abrantes, for the “great deficiency” of 
failing to uncover Ochoa’s drug operation 
| It is possible that there are more firings to 
come. But an editorial signed by Castro 
stated that Abrantes was taking an inev- 
itable rap for the corruption that tran- 
spired on his watch. In recent months the 
Interior Ministry has fallen into disfavor 
for not halting a sharp rise in crime and 
official corruption. 
Few U.S. experts on Cuba embraced 
| the possibility that Castro was foiling a 
coup attempt. But many did point to a 
| restlessness in the military ranks: some of- 
| ficers feel they have not been properly 
| compensated for their war duty in Angola 
and are believed to favor a glasnost-style 
easing of Cuba's repressive political 
atmosphere. 
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If Castro moved on Ochoa to send a 
message to the military, he could not have 
picked a better target. Enormously popu- 
lar among the troops, Ochoa is a veteran 
of Castro's revolution who has command- 
ed troops in Ethiopia, Angola and Nica- 
ragua. In 1984 he received the Hero of the | 
Cuban Republic medal, the military's 
highest honor. Last week Ochoa was re- 
moved as a full member of the Commu- 
nist Party Central Committee and an 
elected delegate to the National Assem- 
bly. The move against Ochoa may have 
been personal as well as symbolic. His 
popularity may have threatened Defense 
Minister Raul Castro, who is expected to 
succeed his brother as the country’s chief 
power broker. 

Several U.S. cases have already impli- 
cated high-level Cubans in trafficking. In 
February 1988, for instance, 17 people 
were indicted in Miami on charges of 
smuggling drugs from South America, 
some of it through Cuba, into South Flori- 
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da. Last March, when Reinaldo Ruiz, a 
Cuban-born U.S. citizen, and his son Ru- 
ben pleaded guilty, Dexter Lehtinen, the 
U.S. Attorney in Miami, released a video- 
tape on which Ruben stated that the Ruiz 
operation had secured cooperation from 
Cuban officers to use military runways as 
transit points. Of Cuba’s compensation, 
Ruben said, “The money went into Fi- 
del’s drawer’"’—a charge that has not been 
Lehtinen says that the 
names of some of those arrested in the 
Ochoa scandal turned up during the Ruiz 
investigation. 

Castro’s true motives for Ochoa’s un- 
ceremonious ouster may eventually be- 
come clear. In the meantime, Cubans are 
watching Granma for the next twist, and 
the Bush Administration is proceeding 
with caution. Last week the President told 
the Miami Herald that Cuba would have 
to do “much more” to improve ties with 
the U.S. Meanwhile, there were reports 
that planes continue to smuggle drugs over | 
Cuba, making a mockery of a recent 
pledge by Cuban officials to shoot down 
unauthorized planes violating its airspace 
on the grounds that they were probably 
carrying drugs. —Reported by James Carney/ 
Miami and Ricardo Chavira/Washington 
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CHINA 





he new name at the top of 

the party roster reads Jiang 
Zemin, but power in China still 
rests in the hands of a few octo- 
genarians. So it made sense for 
them to choose as party Gener- 
al Secretary a man known as 
“the weather vane.” Jiang is the 
consummate apparatchik, 
whose rise to nominal power 
rests almost wholly on his abili- 
ty to read China’s swirling po- 
litical winds correctly. The 63- 
year-old former mayor of 
Shanghai perfectly mirrors the 
party line of the moment— 
slower economic reform cou- 
pled with rigid political ortho- 
doxy—as he made clear last 
week in his maiden address. 
Jiang skipped lightly over his 
long-standing commitment to 
open-door economics in favor 
of defending the wave of repression that 
has followed the crash of the democracy 
movement. Said the party boss: “We 
shouldn't have an iota of forgiveness.” 

As Jiang settled into his new job, the 
purge widened against party officials and 
intellectuals associated with his more 
moderate predecessor, Zhao Ziyang, who 
was formally dismissed on June 24 from 
most of his major posts but not the party. 








Rise of a Perfect Apparatchik 


Deng asserts his authority with a surprise party appointment 











First message: “We shouldn't have an iota of forgiveness.” 


The country was also subjected to an in- 
tense campaign aimed at building the vis- 
ibility of 84-year-old Deng Xiaoping, who 
used to eschew the cult of personality but 
has come out of semiretirement to show 
that he is still firmly in charge. A speech 
Deng delivered on June 9 defending his 
order to the army to remove the demon- 
strators from Tiananmen Square was 
broadcast last week and widely praised 








A Call to Arms 


he young man on the videotape appeared pale 

and tired, but his identity was unmistakable. He 
was Wuer Kaixi, 21, the former Beijing Normal 
University freshman who emerged as the most char- 
ismatic leader during the student uprising in China, 
then disappeared after the massacre in Tiananmen 
Square. He evidently spoke from hiding in Hong 
Kong, where he is believed to have fled in mid-June 
through Macao. Thanks to an effective underground 
of sympathizers, only six of the 21 most-wanted stu- 
dent leaders have been apprehended. Wuer’s friends say he may go to the U.S. to 
organize an alliance to continue the struggle. 

Wuer’s message was an emotional call to arms to Chinese dissidents. “Those 
of us who remain alive, our lives are no longer our own . . . We have to be respon- 
sible in our struggle for democracy and for science. We have to be responsible to 
the martyrs.” Wuer said there were many that night. “Simply put,” he continued, 
“on June 4, the darkest day of the republic, China went sick.” He said he saw 
“many comrades and compatriots” killed and beaten by “bestial, fascist troops” 
or “crushed to death and flattened out by tanks.” In a separate statement, he lik- 
ened the present rule in Beijing to “a black sun” that rose “on the day in June that 
should have belonged to a season of fresh flowers.” He predicted that it would not 
last long: “Black sun, I’m going to shoot you down.” s 
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by officials. Copies were distributed to 
schoolchildren for summer study. 

The most important evidence of 
Deng’s strength may be the unexpected 
appointment of Jiang. The beefy Shang- 
hai official does not have any 
national power base or ties to 
the army, which makes him no 
threat to anyone in the hierar- 
chy and thoroughly beholden to 
those who appointed him. Asa 
tough-minded disciplinarian 
and agile implementer of poli- 
cy, he is an ideal Secretary 
“Deng is once again very much 
a hands-on leader,” said a se- 
nior British diplomat. 

Other analysts read the ele- 
vation of a political neuter like 
Jiang as a signal that the suc- 
cession battle between conser- 
vatives and liberals is not over. 
“He’s manageable, and he'll 
serve as a placeholder until this 
power struggle is sorted out,” 
said an Asian diplomat in Bei- 
jing. Still other observers 
thought Jiang owed his new job 
to a very recent success: his 
skillful “big lie” campaign aimed at con- 
vincing many Chinese that no civilian 
massacre ever happened 

Born in Yangzhou, near Shanghai, 
Jiang was educated as an engineer. He 
was sent to train in Moscow during the 
same period as hard-line Premier Li 
Peng. Unusually cosmopolitan for a Chi- 
nese leader, Jiang speaks Russian and 
English and reads several other lan- 
guages. He advanced steadily in the ma- 
chine and electronics industries until the 
Cultural Revolution temporarily derailed 
his career. Rehabilitated, he used his 
back-room skills in carrying out post-Mao 
economic policy to earn him election in 
1982 to the Central Committee 

When Deng sought to develop Shang- 
hai into a major industrial center, he 
turned to the faithful Jiang as the city’s 
mayor. Jiang’s unswerving orthodoxy and 
ability to bend at the slightest breeze en- 
deared him to his Beijing superiors but not 
to Shanghainese. Nor were they im- 
pressed by his mediocre abilities as an ad- 
ministrator. After three years, he was 
shifted to Shanghai party chief in 1988 to 
make way for a more effective mayor. 

Many observers predict that 
Jiang’s incumbency as party Secretary 
will be equally short-lived, in the mode of 
Hua Guofeng, who first succeeded Mao 
Zedong. Hua warmed the top party chair 
for five years while Deng emerged 
Just how long Jiang can hang on may de- 
pend less on his legendary skills at read- 
ing the political wind than on the longev- 
ity of the old men who lifted him to 
power. By William R. Doerner. Reported by 
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Jay Branegan/Beijing and Sinting Lai/New York 
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ROACHES. 
HEY CAN BE 
MORE SICKENING 
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A roach can carry germs 

that cause disease everywhere it 
crawls in your home. It can 
contaminate things you and your 
family touch. 

So if you have roaches, you 
have more than crawly little creatures 
that make you fee! uncomfortable: you 
have an increased risk of exposure to dis- " 
ease-causing germs. We at d-CON believe 
you need to know more about roaches, the threat 
they may represent, and the best way to get rid of them. 


Man, the cockroach and disease. 


Roaches in our lives are a constant threat. Roaches 
can transmit disease-causing germs when they 
touch our food and utensils. The diseases these 
germs can cause can be as serious as Salmonellosis, 
Hepatitis, Pneumonia, Dysentery, even Typhoid. 
Asthma victims can even suffer serious allergic reac- 
tions simply being around roaches. 


No one product can kill all roaches. 


Roaches are survivors. Even clean homes are prey 
to their greed: a dozen roaches can live on the glue on 
the back of a postage stamp for more than a week. Just 
two roaches in your home today can multiply to over 
35,000 in one year. 

So, clearly, a few spritzes of an insecticide spray, 
or setting out several roach stations, will not rid your 
home of a problem. What's needed is a total approach 
to roach control. d-CON gives you just that. 


THANYOU THINK. 
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The d-CON Arsenal: 
Foggers, Bait Stations, 
Sprays. 
d-CON* Automatic Room 
Fogger fills a whole room with 
effective fog that can kill roaches 
by the thousands. Plus, its 
unique vapor action creeps back into the 
walls to kill roaches where they hide. 

d-CON makes d-STROY™ Roach Killing 
Stations, with an exclusive bait attractant, 
that kills roaches fast. In laboratory tests, 
. d-STROY killed 95% of the roaches, and 
their eggs, in the first 48 hours. 

d-CON also makes a roach spray that kills roaches 
within minutes after contact. And 
even after the surface 
you've sprayed it on has 
dried, the effective ingredi- 
ents keep on killing roaches 
for up to 15 days. 





The d-CON Arsenal: a —_— f 
it's a total approach to roach iy | 
control. a eV 


d-CON helps you in other ways. 


We at d-CON understand that you might want more 
information on how to get rid of roaches or any other 
insect problem. Please write us at: d-CON, P.O. Box 
6250-G, Westbury, NY 11592. We'll be happy to send 
you our brochure. 


© 1989. Tne d-CON Company. inc 
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Because roaches are more than just pests. 





THE LIFESTYLE RESOUR 





t The Lifestyle Resource we give you all the facts and details necessary to make an informed 
purchase. Your satisfaction is our primary concern. If your purchase doesn’t meet your 
expectations, return it in original condition within 30 days for prompt refund. 

















AERODYNAMIC COOLING 





he Turbo-Aire fan moves more air and provides more 

cooling than ordinary fans - you get more than twice 
the air delivered by oscillating room fans. Patented and 
computer designed to maximize efficiency and minimize 
noise and vibration. This fan creates an exceptionally 
strong, smooth jetstream column that sets a room stirring 
with secondary air currents. Refreshes better than the 
intermittent blast of air from an oscillating fan. Aerody- 
namic housing increases blade-tip efficiency over conven- 
tional fans. Floor, table or wall mount, adjusts to any 
angle, Set in the hassock position, the five bladed, 12” fan 
redistributes air in an entire room, making it as useful in 


”} winter as in summer. Can reduce air conditioning costs 





res jetstream Has 





and is 300% more energy efficient than ordinary fans with 
the same type and size motor, With a 3 speed fan control, 
—_| the Turbo-Aire is the most advanced 12” portable house 
‘effect fan. Weighs less than a case of cold soft drinks - and more 


easily moved! Manufacturer's 2-year limited warranty. UL listed, $79.95 #2161. 


TO YOUR HEALTH 


ating back 800 years, ancient 
Mandarins believed Chinese 
Exercise Balls induced 









the spirit. Rotating the 
each hand, stimulates 
fingers and acupuncture 
points, improving the cir- 
culation of vital energy 
throughout the body. They 
emit a distantly mysterious chime 
making them effective in relaxation and 
meditation. Sports enthusiasts, musicians, 
computer users and health-conscious people 
everywhere consider them great muscle condi- 
tioners. Arthritis sufferers can benefit from this 
gentle but challenging exercise. These treasured 
gifts were given to President and Mrs. Reagan 
while visiting China. Beautifully handcrafted, 
these 45 mm. polished chrome balls come in an 
exquisite silk brocade box. $29.95 #1701 





HOW TO ORDER 





well-being and serenity of 


balls in the palm of 


SIT UP STRAIGHT! 


S itting in a conventional chair, bent over a 
desk or table for long periods of time can 
stress your spine and back muscles. Posture or 
“back” chairs have long been accepted as a way 
to relieve your back from the pain of cramping or 
kinking up due to this stress. Our posture chair 
is designed to allow your body to properly align 
itself by shifting weight from your lower back to 
your knees, making long work periods far more 
comfortable. The Lifestyle Resource is one of the 
first to introduce the Criss-Cross Posture Chair. 
This new and innovative design with a criss 
crossed base, provides added stability and an 
easy exit from your seat. The chair is crafted of 
laminated hardwood with an attractive oak fin 
ish. The seat and kneepad are thickly padded 
and fully upholstered in a classic neutral grey 
fabric. The swiveling, carpet-friendly, double 
wheel casters make maneuvering a breeze. 
Suited for use at any workstation, desk or table 
Requires minimal assembly; 
a screwdriver is all 
you need. $79.95 
#2260. 





FOR FASTEST SERVICE — CREDIT CARD 
ORDERS CALL TOLL-FREE 24 HAS A DAY 800-872-5200 


Credit card orders call toll-free 800-872-5200 OR 
Send us a letter specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item. 


e For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 


Mail to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE "; DEPT. TIMG29; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery 
UPS Second Day available for an additional $7.50 per order 


| ¢ Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 





ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 


© Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt 


© Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment 


@ No risk 30-day return privilege. 
THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 


ZONE OF CALM 








Ne produces stress in the human organ- 
ism. Today the volume of civilization nearly 
everywhere seriously interferes with our abili- 
ties to relax, read, sleep, concentrate or other- 
wise function at optimum efficiency. But you 
needn't be victimized by noise pollution, The 
new Marsona Sound Conditioner electrically 
synthesizes a variety of pleasing natural sounds 
that help mask out and reduce the annoyance of 
unwanted noise. A 5 inch speaker brings you 
the sounds of ocean surf, summer rain, moun 
tain waterfalls — as close to nature as you will 
find. You control the volume, the wave pattern, 
wave or rain rhythm and the seeming nearness 
or distance of the source. Solid state electronics 
designed for continuous use. UL listed. Manufac- 
turer's | year limited warranty. $139.95 #2202. 


WORRY-FREE WATERING 


Ww: grows things best when 
it arrives at regular inter- 
vals, a fact that sometimes gets 
by Mother Nature. Now give 
your lawn or garden the 
advantage of timely wa- 
tering. RainMatic 2000 
automatically turns 
water on and off, 
up to four times a 
day. Set any length water- 
ing interval with your own 
schedule or use 
the simple built- 
in program. Man 
ually override anytime. 
Great for sprinklers 
and trickle systems. 
An absolute ne- 
cessity during re- 
stricted watering. Operates all season on 4-C bat- 
teries (not included). Weather-protected. LCD 
readout with digital clock. Locks on faucet. 
Manufacturer's |-yr. warranty. $49.95 #1081. 






















== Upto $20...$3.95 $50.01to $60....$ 7.95 

ups) $20 01 to $30....$ 4.95 $60.01 to $70....$ 8.95 

AIR 30.01 to $40 $ 5.95 $70.01 to $100 $10.95 

gud cay A” 54001 to $50. $6.95 Over $100. $12.95 
Canadian residents please call (614) 794-2662 for ordering information 
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JAPAN 


An Affair to Remember 


or months, members of the ruling 

Liberal Democratic Party have plain- 
tively referred to the problems besetting 
their organization as the “triple woes.” 
The phrase refers to popular dissatisfac- 
tion over the Recruit stock-shares-for- 
influence scandal, a three-month-old 3% 
consumption tax, and a liberalization of 
agricultural imports that angers farmers. 
who traditionally support the L.D.P. 

Now a fourth woe has descended: four 
weeks after he took office, the disrobing of 
Prime Minister Sousuke Uno's personal 
life has become a source of embarrass- 
ment. Last month the Sunday Mainichi 
magazine published memoirs of Mitsuko 
Nakanishi, a 40-year-old geisha, who 
claimed Uno paid her $21,000 during a 
five-month affair in 1985-86. In Japan, 
where the rich and famous are commonly 
assumed to have affairs, the revelation 
smoldered slowly. Even the geisha’s TV 
appearance attracted little coverage. 

Nonetheless the scandal is taking its 
toll. Last week an L.D.P. candidate lost 
badly (51% to 44%) to a Japan Socialist 
Party member in a by-election in Niigata 
prefecture, usually considered solidly 
L.D.P. The ruling party was quick to 
blame the three woes for its defeat, Niiga- 


| ta is the heart of rice-growing country, 





and the main farming cooperatives de- 
clined to endorse the L.D.P., citing the ag- 
riculture protection issue. 

But the fourth woe was also a factor. 


SUDAN 


An Early- 
Morning Coup 


Officers topple the unpopular 
civilian Prime Minister 


he first indication of a coup was an 

ominous radio silence in the predawn 
hours of Friday. Then at 8 a.m., Radio 
Omdurman, Sudan's official station, re- 
sumed with martial music, followed by a 
solemn announcement: “The June Revo- 
lution has come to restore to the Sudanese 
citizen his injured dignity and rebuild the 
Sudan of the future.” 

Thus calmly and apparently blood- 
lessly, the three-year-old civilian gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Sadiq el 
Mahdi was toppled late last week. Al- 
though the timing was unexpected, the 
coup came as no surprise. The armed 
forces had demonstrated unusual re- 
straint during the Prime Minister's inef- 
fectual reign, which neither advanced a 








In the wake ofa scandal, Prime Minister Uno runs scared 





Upset over Uno’s refusal to answer ques- 
tions about the alleged affair, female vot- 
ers deserted the L.D.P. Manae Kubota, a 
J.S.P. legislator who broke tradition in the 
Diet when she raised questions about the 
Prime Minister's personal life, believes 
that the L.D.P. is suffering because of 
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Uno’s actions. “I raised such a ‘low-level’ 
question because a man in the highest 
public office was suspected of the lowest- 
level deed,” said Kubota. “For me it is 
surprising that a person in a high public 
office should deal with women like 
merchandise.” 

Shaken by the district setback and 
| disturbed by unconfirmed rumors that yet 
| another uncomfortable revelation about 
his personal life was about to be pub- 
lished, Uno held a late-night meeting 
with advisers. The next morning, daily 
headlines declared, UNO REVEALS PLAN 
TO RESIGN. Newspapers reported that an 
agitated Uno told his advisers he could 
“no longer manage my job” in the face of 
added revelations. 

Uno quickly denied any such thing, 
| but the damage was done. Details of his 
late-night soul-searching were too vivid to 
be fabricated or to be quickly forgotten. 
The Nikkei stock average suffered a 517- 
point drop in one afternoon, falling to 
32,951 before partly recovering. “The 
market thinks Uno is finished,” said a To- 
kyo stockbroker, “and that means more 
political trouble ahead.” 

And more rumors. Some L.D.P. sources 
swore that Uno and his Cabinet would re- 
sign within a week. That sounded overly 
dramatic, but Uno’s dithering had created 
severe uncertainty. The timing is especially 
bad: it would embarrass the party and the 
nation if a new Prime Minister had to be 
picked before the summit of major indus- 
trial nations in Paris July 14-17. On July 23 
the L.D.P. faces an election for half the 252 
seats of the Upper House of the Diet. Uno 
may soon have more than four woes to 
worry about. — By Barry Hillenbrand/Tokyo 











political settlement in the savage six- 
year-old civil war nor dealt with the 
country’s vicious poverty and famine. 
Speaking for the rebellious forces, Briga- 
dier Omar Hassan Ahmed el Bashir 
said el Mahdi had “wasted the coun- 
try’s time and squandered its energies 
with much talk and policy vacillation.” 

There were few signs of disturbance in 
the dusty, sunbaked capital of Khartoum. 
Paratroop and armored units surrounded 
the presidential palace and government 
ministries. The city’s international airport 
and key bridges were closed, but commu- 
nications lines remained open. The Egyp- 
tian-owned Middle East News Agency 
reported the arrest of some officials, but 
there was no immediate word on el Mah- 
di’s whereabouts. 

The restlessness of the military be- 
came public last February when the army 
issued an ultimatum to el Mahdi: Seek 
peace with the rebels of the Sudan Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army. or resign. In re- 
sponse, the Prime Minister formed a new 
coalition government and made overtures 
to the SPLA. A cease-fire followed, but the 


One reason for the impasse was el 
Mahdi's refusal to lift the state of emer- 
gency imposed after the ouster of Presi- 
dent Gaafar Nimeiri in 1985. El Mahdi 
also ignored demands by the predomi- 
nantly Christian rebels for nullification of 
the Shari'a, the Islamic law that imposes 
harsh penalties like amputation and ston- 
ing for even minor crimes. Army officers 


were further angered by el Mahdi’s mis- | 


management of Sudan's economic crisis, 
which has saddled Sudan with a $13 bil- 
lion foreign debt. 

Ironically, the coup was preceded by 
weeks of rumors in Cairo that the exiled 
Nimeiri would soon stage a comeback, 
but his desire to return to power seems un- 
related to last week’s revolt. It was appar- 
ently a homegrown plot led by impatient 
brigadier generals, not the senior com- 
mand. The political direction of the new 


regime is uncertain, but the draconian na- | 


ture of its decrees indicates that the new 
leadership means business. Its first orders: 
the dissolution of parliament and political 
parties, a ban on political opposition, the 
disbanding of labor unions and the can- 











two sides failed to reach agreement. cellation of newspaper licenses. a 
— 
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Take 7 movies for less than the price of one! 






























































(Plus shipping and handling with membership.) 
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Own any 6 movies for 49¢ each... 


plus another for up to 88% off! 
SAVE UP TO $606! 


Go ahead—take us up ona 

reat deal when you join. 
Start by picking any 6 movies for 
49¢ each plus shipping and han- 
dling. Of course, to make a good 
deal even better, take your first Club 
Selection now. You'll save up to 
88% off our regular prices—and 
have le »ss to buy later. Plus, you'll 
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HIGH SEAS 


Danger! Soviet Subs at Work 





Why Moscow's underwater fleet is so prone to disaster 


E arly on Monday, June 26, word 
reached Bodo, Norway's military and 
civilian surveillance and rescue center 50 
miles north of the Arctic Circle, that a nu- 
clear-powered Soviet submarine was dead 
in the water and billowing smoke 65 miles 
off the northern coast. There was an im- 
mediate sense of déja vu: in April another 
Soviet nuclear sub sank in the Norwegian 
Sea, with the loss of 42 lives. Following 
standard procedure, the center telexed its 
counterpart in the Soviet port of Mur- 
mansk to inquire if help was needed. 

Not until 80 minutes later did an an- 
swer arrive at Bodo: the Soviets declined 
help, obviously not eager to have foreign- 
ers, especially military men from a NATO 
country, clambering on their sub or pluck- 
ing their sailors from the sea. Later in the 
day, Soviet officials revealed that an air 
seal in the cooling unit of one of the ves- 
sel's nuclear reactors had ruptured. By 
that time, the stricken sub, an Echo II- 
class vessel with a crew of about 90 and 
believed to be carrying eight nuclear mis- 
siles, had begun crawling eastward under 
auxiliary diesel power, escorted by a Sovi- 
et freighter. 

This time, it appeared, the worst had 
been averted. The vessel's two reactors 
were shut down, and no fatalities were re- 
ported. Soviet officials insisted there had 
been no venting of radiation, thus no 
threat to people or the environment; Nor- 
wegian tests showed no unusual radiation 
in the area. Nonetheless, the accident 
dealt another blow to the prestige of the 

world’s largest undersea fleet. 

Of all modern engineering achieve- 
ments, few are as complex as the nuclear 
submarine; only manned space vehicles 
come close. And as is the case in space 
flight. accidents are bound to happen in a 
| global armada of about 367 N-subs—195 
Soviet, 133 U.S., 19 British, nine French 
and at least one Chinese. In the 1980s 
alone, according to a recent report by 
Greenpeace and Washington’s Institute 
for Policy Studies, about 60—the number 
is a minimum due to spotty disclosure rec- 
ords—nuclear sub accidents have been 
logged, including fires, collisions and 
leaks of radioactivity. 

During the 1960s, both the U.S, and 
the U.S.S.R. lost two subs. Neither side is 
known to have lost a sub during the °70s, 
though the Soviets had several fatal acci- 
dents, some of the deaths caused by radia- 
tion poisoning from reactor malfunctions. 
Then the Soviet navy ran into a streak of 
bad luck. In 1983 a Charlie I class with a 
crew of 100 went down in the Pacific off 
the Kamchatka peninsula. In 1986 a Yan- 


kee I-class boat was lost east of Bermuda. 
With the sinking of the Mike-class vessel 
in April, a prototype that is believed to be 
the most advanced vessel built in the Sovi- 
et Union, the death toll for the decade 
took another leap. 

Experts say the environmental threat 
posed by the nuclear reactors and atomic 
weapons lost at sea is small. Reactors are 
contained in casings so strong that they 
remain intact even under the tremendous 
pressure of very deep water; missiles 








don’s International Institute for Strate- 
gic Studies, “but the problem is that the 
frequency of this sort of incident is 
higher in the Soviet navy per reactor 
than anywhere else.” Admiral Sir James 
Eberle. a former NATO commander, 
agrees: “There are indications that their 
engineering is not of the standards 
needed in the nuclear business, that 
their attitudes to safety means their 
training standards are not adequate. So- 
viet subs are more dangerous because 
they are more liable to accidents.” 
Western experts have long had res- 
ervations about Soviet reactor design, 
but deficiencies may be even worse in 
the areas of fire prevention, systems 
monitoring and damage control. The 





A freighter towing a crippled Echo ll—class submarine to the Kola Peninsula 





crumple at great depth but will not deto- 
nate unless they are electronically 
“armed”—something that would only 
happen in wartime. NATO intelligence has 
confirmed that nine reactors and 50 nu- 
clear weapons of various sizes are resting 
on ocean floors. Said one Danish official: 
“Nuclear things don’t just go off, but the 
idea of these weapons and reactors rusting 
away on the seabed does not seem to be a 
safe thought.” 

Soviet secretiveness over accidents 
has been a cause of upset in the West, 
where high standards are observed re- 
garding disclosure of nuclear accidents. In 
Norway patience is wearing particularly 
thin. Anger was plainly evident last week 
when’Foreign Minister Thorvald Stolten- 
berg denounced Soviet reluctance to di- 
vulge information as “unacceptable.” 

No one expects sub mishaps to oc- 
cur at a rate of one every three months, 
but naval experts predict the troubles 
will continue. “The incidents were coin- 
cidental,” says James McCoy of Lon- 





Disturbing questions about safety standards and shoddy maintenance. 


most recent accident indicates that the 
Soviet navy may be facing another 
problem common to all sub fleets: long- 
term stress in aging vessels. The Echo 
IIs were built in the early and mid-’60s; 
last week’s accident could point to insuf- 
ficient maintenance. 

Another explanation—that the prob- 
lems extend beyond engineering and in- 
volve crew training—came from an unex- 
pected corner. In the current issue of the 
Soviet publication Smena, which went to 
press well before the Echo II accident, a 
Captain V. Ovchinnikov criticized in the 
letters column the training of submarine 
crews; “It will probably surprise you if I 
say that the nuclear installations on our 
submarines are operated by people who 
are not sufficiently trained, and some of 
them not trained at all. But we still set 
sail. The operators know and can do only 
30% to 50% of what they should know 
and be able to do.” —By Daniel Benjamin. 
Reported by Lisa Disteltheim/London and Julian 
| Isherwood/Copenhagen 
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INTRODUCING MAZDA MIATA. 


IT NOT ONLY GIVES YOUA .* 
GLIMPSE OF THE'90S... : 
IT TAKES YOU BACK, AS WELL. 


Ir IS A CAR THAT INSTANTLY EVOKES A FEELING OF 
SHEER EXHILARATION. FOR IT IS, AT ONCE, BOTH AN AUTO- 
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INTRODUCING THE ALL-NEW MAzDa MX-5 MIaTa. 
A CONVERTIBLE. A TWO-SEATER. A TRUE ROADSTER. IT 1S 
AN AUTOMOBILE BUILT WITH JUST ONE OBJECTIVE IN MIND: 
PURE FUN. AND FOR LESS THAN WHAT YOU MIGHT EXPECT, 
YOU CAN DRIVE ONE OF YOUR OWN. Mazpa Miata. It Not 
ONLY GIVES YOU A GLIMPSE OF THE 90s, IT TAKES YOU BACK, 
AS WELL. AND IN THAT ONE EXTRAORDINARY MOMENT, 
YOU! L DISCOVER THE PURE JOY AND PASSION OF DRIVING. » 


* 


AT THE HEART OF ITS UNIQUE ABILITY TO STIR THE EMOTIONS, YOU ‘LL FIND THE EXTRAORDINARY TECHNOLOGY 


THROW 5-SPEED TRANSMISSION, AND RACING-INSPIRED 4-WHEEL DOUBLE-WISH BONE SUSPENSION. EAC | 


© 1989 Mazda Motor of America, Inc 








OF THE REAR-WHEEL-DRIVE MIATA. YOU'LL FIND IT IN THE 16-VALVE, DOHC, FUEL INJECTED ENGINE. SHORT 


)ESIGNED TO NOT ONLY MAKE MIATA PERFORM RIGHT, BUT ALSO FEEL RIGHT. maZDa 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


A Freer, but Messier, Order 


In Poland and Hungary, George Bush will confront Communism in flux 








BY WALTERISAACSON BUDAPEST 
2 n the waning years of the 20th centu- 





ry, the greatest challenge posed by 

Communism will not be containing its 
spread but coping with its decline. From 
the bloodshed in Beijing to the political 
paralysis in Poland, efforts to shed hard- 
line systems are provoking agonal gasps 
that are at turns cheering and frightening. 

When he begins his tour of Poland 
and Hungary this weekend, President 
George Bush will seek to certify a new era 
emerging from these convulsions. For Po- 
land and Hungary are where the cold war 
began 42 years ago. And when historians 
write about the implosion of Communism 
in the late 1980s, they will note that it 
likewise began when those two satellites 
meandered from the Soviet orbit. 

Back in 1947, as it became clear that 
Poland’s Peasant Party would beat the 
Communists, Stalin’s army cut off its 
phones and eventually sent the party's 
chieftain, Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, fleeing 
tothe West. In Hungary that year, after the 
anti-Communist Smallholders Party won 
power, the Soviet army arrested its leader 
and forced a confession of subversion. 

This time in Poland, the opposition 
movement Solidarity was able to reduce 
the Communist Party to the role of a sup- 
plicant, and may end up forcing the coun- 
try’s ruler, General Wojciech Jaruzelski, 
out of power. In Hungary, the Small- 
holders Party is back, feuding with itself 
and with the dozen or so other parties ex- 
pected to take part in free elections sched- 
uled for next year. 

In both countries, Bush will find the 
disjuncture between economic and politi- 


| cal progress that has, in very different 


ways, plagued Mikhail Gorbachev's glas- 
nost-led revolution as well as Deng Xiao- 
ping’s marketplace-led revolt. Poland 
combines robust political competition 
with a downtrodden economy almost too 
far gone for reform. Hungary combines 
an explosion of private enterprise with a 


| less vigorous attitude toward democracy. 


The message the U.S. and its West Euro- 
pean allies can bring to both places is the 
truth that lies at the heart of democratic 
capitalism: economic and political free- 
doms work best in tandem. 

The political reforms in Poland have 
the most dramatic flair of any in the Com- 
munist world, in part because they are be- 
ing won under the inspiring banner of Sol- 
idarity. Roughhewn shipyard workers 
such as Lech Walesa and Bogdan Lis sur- 








vived seven years of repression, forced the 
government into half-free elections, then 
humiliated it. 

Walesa and his allies are discovering 
the cruelty of the ironic punishment that 
the Greek goddess Nemesis reserved for 
her cheekiest victims: granting their very 
desires. Solidarity’s success at the polls ex- 
poses the fact that for all its popularity, it 
has no program or philosophy. Its leaders 
are dancing desperately to avoid being 
forced to share power with the Commu- 
nists. It is as if the penalty one pays for 
losing an election in Poland is having to 
be in power. 

Partly because of opposition from Sol- 
idarity, General Jaruzelski, the Commu- 
nist Party leader who declared martial 
law in 1981, made a startling announce- 
ment last Friday that he would not be a 
candidate in this week's election by Par- 
liament for the powerful new office of 
President. Instead, with Solidarity’s ap- 
proval, the party is expected to nominate 








General Czeslaw Kiszczak, 63. the Interi- 
or Minister who won the confidence of the 
union as the government's main negotia- 
tor during the round-table talks that led to 
the democratic reforms. Moscow has in- 
vited Walesa to come for a visit to discuss 
the political situation. 

After more than 40 years of Commu- 
nism, Poland is an economic cripple. In- 
flation is running close to 100% a year, the 
zloty is not considered real money, and all 
important transactions are done in dol- 
lars. The wait for an apartment is 20 years, 
an almost inconceivable reality that domi- 
nates the personal planning of most Poles. 
The country’s underlying problem is that 
it invested in all the wrong industries. The 
state has squandered foreign loans and 
subsidized shipyards, steel mills and coal 
mines. In an age when information and 
high technology are the driving force of 
economic growth, Poland is saddled with 
a string-and-can phone system and a work 
force that spends much of its time moon- 
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lighting as middlemen for goods and ser- 
vices that no one is producing. 

Hungary also struggles under a large 
foreign debt. But with an economic exu- 
berance that matches Poland’s political 
exhilaration, Budapest is making progress 
toward recovery. Western visitors who 
evince any interest in investing in Hunga- 
ry are likely to find officials knocking at 
their hotel doors with lists of state enter- 
prises for sale. Hungary now permits its 
citizens to start large-scale private busi- 
nesses and hire up to 500 workers. A 
fledgling stock market has 147 listings. 
Within three years, half of Hungary's 
economy is expected to be in private 
hands. Consumer goods are expensive, 
but, unlike in Poland, they are plentiful. 
Hungarians proudly use the phrase “like 
an American movie” to describe their 
store shelves and dinner tables. 

Reforms in Hungary were begun 
slowly in the early 1960s, with care taken 
not to aggravate the Soviet sensibilities 
that caused tanks to roll in 1956. Today 
the barbed wire of the Iron Curtain sepa- 
rating Hungary from Austria has been 
snipped into souvenirs, Russian is no 
longer required in school, the Karl Marx 
University of Economics in Budapest has 
stopped preaching Marxist economics, 
and there is open discussion about with- 
drawing from the Warsaw Pact. 

Hungary has no parallel to Solidari- 
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ty’s opposition, and what does exist is 
dominated by intellectuals. Instead, the 
push toward democracy is being led from 
within the Communist Party by members 
of its reform wing, most prominently by 
Politburo member Imre Pozsgay. At a 
meeting of the party’s Central Committee 
last weekend, Pozsgay was nominated to 
become the country's new state President 
as soon as constitutional changes imbue 
that office with real power. The party's 
other leading reformer, Rezsé Nyers, was 
tapped as party chairman. The moves di- 
luted the power of General Secretary 
Karoly Grosz, who until a few months ago 
was himself considered a reformer. 

As Poland and Hungary succeed in 
charting a more independent course, 
Czechoslovakia may ultimately follow— 
once it outgrows the generation of leaders 
whose power stems from the crushing of 
the Prague Spring in 1968. Reforms in the 
other three Soviet satellites may take 
longer. East Germany, moderately pros- 
perous, puts a premium on order and cau- 
tion. Rumania, historically prone to re- 
pressive regimes, has been impoverished 
by Nicolae Ceausescu’s brutal combina- 
tion of despotism and nepotism dubbed 
“socialism in one family.” Bulgaria like- 
wise remains an unrepentant police state. 

The East bloc was always an unnatural 
construct: a collection of diverse nations 
and peoples consigned by fate to live with 
the occupying tanks of an increasingly in- 
secure empire. To the extent that this sub- 
jugation is dissipating, the cold war is end- 
ing. Yet such progress will also bring 
challenges in a world no longer anchored 
by the stability of a superpower rivalry. 
The waning of Communist dominance in 
Eastern Europe may create a better world, 
but not necessarily a simpler one. 

Nemesis may be at work again, grant- 
ing the West's wish for a rollback of Soviet 
domination in Eastern Europe. And so as 
Bush gives two cheers for the changes in 
Poland and Hungary. the West would do 
well to pay heed to the difficulties and 
problems such an evolution could bring. 
Among them: 

» Democracy can be messy. Eastern Eu- 
rope has only limited experience with 
multiparty systems, and there are no signs 
so far that Poland or Hungary will evolve 
toward a Western-style, genteel competi- 
tion between moderate right and left. In- 


|} Stead, nationalism, anti-Semitism, neo- 


Stalinism and other philosophies ripe for 
demagoguery may come to the fore. 

> Nationalist passions have been the 
bane of Central Europe for centuries. 
sometimes spilling over to engulf the Con- 
tinent in wars. The division of Europe 
into two blocs served to subdue the more 
parochial animosities. But as the Iron 
Curtain lifts, hatreds may be rekindled. 
Hungary's border with Rumania has been 
closed even as the one with Austria has 
opened. A dispute over Rumania’s ethnic 
Hungarians has caused some Hungarians 
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to ask seriously whether they could defeat 

Rumania’s disciplined army. 

> Anend to the division of Europe could 

create pressure for a reunited Germany. 

The history of European wars (and world 

wars) has been partly the story of nation- 

alist rivalries and partly the story of Ger- 

man expansionism. As the cold war ends, 

Germany—formally reunited or not— 

will dominate middle Europe economi- 

cally, politically and culturally. 

> In time, there could be a backlash 

against capitalism. The excesses inherent 

in even a successful capitalist system will 

create resentments, and may give birth to 

the sort of extremist parties emerging in 

Western Europe. 

>» Democratic passions are not likely to 

resolve deep-seated economic problems. 

Solidarity’s base of support, for example, 

is among workers in the shipyards, steel 

mills and coal mines. Solidarity is not 

likely to close down unproductive indus- 

tries, or to impose the wage restraints and 

price rises the country needs. 

> Without a Warsaw Pact threat, NATO | 
may gradually dissolve. Likewise, the de- 
nuclearization of Europe could become 
nearly total, Appealing as this may sound, 
it could endanger the armed balance that 
has kept the peace since 1945. The cold 
war was also a cold peace: now in its 45th 
year, the era that historian John Lewis 
Gaddis calls the “long peace” is surpass- 
ing the stable stretches imposed by Met- 
ternich and then Bismarck in the 19th 
century. One reason is that nuclear weap- 
ons made localized wars and territorial 
disputes too dangerous to allow. They also 
made a direct confrontation between East 
and West or a Soviet invasion of Central 
Europe unthinkable. 

Under the Brezhnev Doctrine, the So- 
viet Union declared that socialism was ir- 
reversible, which translated into a decree 
that its Warsaw Pact neighbors not be al- 
lowed to free themselves of Communist 





| clutches. Hence the tanks of 1956 and 


1968. Now comes the Gorbachev Doc- 
trine, as articulated in his 1988 U.N. 
speech: “Freedom of choice is a universal 
principle that . . . applies both to the capi- 
talist and the socialist system.” 

Does this mean that the Soviets will 
let Poland and Hungary drift as far as 
they want? Even Gorbachev might not 
know the answer to that question. What 
seems likely now is that Moscow may tol- 
erate Poland's political pluralism and 
Hungary's economic experimentation, 
but it will be tempted to intervene if either 
seemed about to withdraw from the War- 
saw Pact and expel Soviet troops. 

A primary goal of the West must be to 
avoid such a crackdown. Thus the US. 
and the U.S.S.R. have a common interest: 
defining the Soviet Union's proper securi- 
ty concerns and ensuring that they are re- 
spected. That is the notion behind Henry 
Kissinger’s proposal that critics have 
dubbed Yalta II. If the Soviets felt assured | 
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that the U.S. would not ex- 








ploit the changes militarily, 
they could be expected to al- 
low the reforms more lee- 
way. Bush has indicated sup- 
port for this approach; in a 
speech in West Germany in 
late May, he said he wanted 
to “let the Soviets know that 
our goal is not to undermine 
their legitimate security 
interests.” 

Bush—and the West as 
a whole—should go farther. 
Poland and Hungary are 
Striving toward a societal 
ideal based on more than 
economic and democratic 
reforms. The components: a 
legal structure that guaran- 
tees individual rights and 
the existence of indepen- 
dent institutions—such as 
churches, trade unions, news- 
papers, political organiza- 
tions, professional associa- 
tions, private businesses—that prevent 
the state from exerting a dominating in- 
fluence in everyday life. Mark Palmer, 
America’s energetic Ambassador to 
Hungary, argues persuasively that the 
USS. should follow Western Europe's ex- 
ample in shoring up this evolution by 
creating a web of social. political, busi- 
ness and economic links to the people of 
Eastern Europe. 

During the postwar “Pax Ameri- 
cana,” Washington's world role largely 
involved resisting Communism through a 





network of military alliances. That period 
is passing. being replaced by what has 
been dubbed a “Fax Americana.” Ameri- 
ca’s influence will derive, in part, from its 
role as an exemplar of ideas and a purvey- 
or of information. Ronald Reagan, in a 
speech in London last month, talked 
about how “electronic beams blow 
through the Iron Curtain as if it were 
lace.” In Bratislava, Czechoslovak stu- 
dents sometimes drop by the city’s new 
hotel, equipped for international televi- 
sion reception, where the maids let them 


watch the music-video 
shows. Recently, the stu- 
dents have been tuning in to 
reports from China instead. 
George Orwell prophesied 
that advances in informa- 
tion technology would lead 
to Big Brother's total con- 
trol. It is more likely that, as 
Reagan said, the “Goliath of 
totalitarianism will be 
brought down by the David 
of the microchip.” 
Understanding the chal- 
lenges that will arise from 
the fracturing of the Soviet 
bloc will help the U.S. avoid 
the unseemly tendency to 
gloat. But it should not ob- 
scure the epochal nature of 
the change occurring. Po- 
land and Hungary are aban- 
doning the basic tenets that 
Lenin distorted after Marx 
and that Stalin distorted af- 
ter Lenin: a rigidly central- 
ized economy, a one-party political sys- 
tem and a suppression of personal 
freedoms. People are electing their repre- 
sentatives for the first time, They are 
reading independent newspapers and 
starting their own businesses. They are 
even tearing down the fences that have 
kept the world in an armed standoff for 
almost two generations. With help from 
the rest of the world, these freedoms could 
be savored long after the problems they 
may cause are relegated to a historical 
footnote. 5 
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SOVIET UNION 


The Odd Case 
of M. Orlov 


A defector who dies in Moscow 
turns out to be a spy 


he obituary read like the opening page 

of a spy novel. Mikhail Yevgenyevich 
Orlov, alias Glenn Michael Souther, who 
had “made a large contribution” to Soviet 
state security, had “died suddenly” at 32. 
For the KGB leadership committee, which 
signed the article in the military newspa- 
per Red Star last week, Orlov’s death was 
a “huge loss.” But could this Orlov really 
be Souther, a onetime U.S. Navy photog- 
rapher who had defected to the Soviet 
Union more than a year ago? In calling 
Souther by a Russian name, the obituary 
seemed to suggest that the deceased had 
actually been a Soviet mole, sent to live in 
America at an early age and assigned to 
burrow into the U.S. military. 

In a surprising show of g/asnost, Gen- 
eral Vladimir Kryuchkov, head of the 
KGB, hurried to correct that impression. 








Yes, he told reporters in Mos- 
cow, Orlov was Souther, who 
first surfaced in the Soviet 
Union last July claiming that 
the FBI had been harassing 
him. “I lost my future,” he 
said. But Souther acquired his 
Russian name only after he 
was granted asylum last year. 
What was news was that 
Souther, as /zvestia reported 
last week, had been spying for 
the Soviets “for a long time” 
and had acquired the rank of KGB major. 
Souther had aroused suspicions before 
his defection. Graduating from high 
school in Cumberland, Me., in 1975, he 
enlisted in the Navy and was trained as a 
photographer. Based in Italy at Sixth 
Fleet headquarters from 1979 to 1982, he 
married an Italian woman. They later 
separated, and in 1986 his estranged wife 
approached a Navy officer to report 
Souther as a spy. Souther had too much 
extra money. she claimed, and took Gov- 
ernment documents home in violation of 
regulations. Authorities initially dis- 
missed her accusations as an ex-wife's 
spite, but now suspect that Souther was 
recruited by the KGB during that tour in 








: Italy. Kryuchkov refused to 
» confirm that but said more de- 
* tails of Souther’s career in es- 
pionage would be published. 
“We can be quite open about 
this,” he said. “We have our 
spies, and you have yours.” 
Souther left the Navy in 
1982 to study Russian litera- 
ture at Virginia’s Old Domin- 
ion University. He also 
worked as a reservist at the 
Auantic fleet intelligence cen- 
ter in Norfolk. He was assigned to a lab- 
oratory processing satellite-reconnais- 
sance photos and also might have been 
privy to sensitive communications inter- 
cepts. The investigation into his ex-wife's 
allegations was reopened in 1986, and af- 
ter questioning by the FBI, Souther defect- 





ed. In spite of his warm reception by the | 


KGB, his marriage to a Russian and the 
birth of their daughter, he was not happy 
in Moscow. “I haven't found my niche ex- 
actly,” Souther told Soviet television view- 
ers last year, but he had decided “to live 
here or not to live.” He apparently decid- 
ed on the latter course; according to 
Kryuchkov, Souther had committed sui- 








cide “in a nervous state of mind.” - 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE * 


t The Lifestyle Resource we give you all the 
facts and details necessary to make an 
informed purchase. Your satisfaction is our 
primary concern. If your purchase doesn't 
meet your expectations, return it in original 
condition within 30-days for prompt refund. 


38,000 HOUR LIGHTBULB 


i Ox superior Power 

Mizers use an ex- 
clusive _microcontrol 
switch to extend bulb 
life nearly 40 limes 
longer with virtually 
no loss of brightness. 
You'll get 38,000 contin- 
P} uous hours of brilliant 
light along with a 24% 
saving in energy con- 
sumption from a common 100-watt, |-way bulb 
rated for 1,000 hours! A blessing in hard to reach 
fixtures: no need to change bulbs often. Paying 
for themselves many times over by saving power 
and bulb costs, UL listed. Manufacturer’s 8-yr. 
warranty, Set of 6 $19.95 #2001; 12 for $29.95 
#1991. 


POCKET-SIZED MEMORY 


his is the most innovative, easy-to-use, multi- 

function Data Bank in its class. No more 
fumbling through notes or phone books, with the 
touch of a key the information you need is at 
your fingertips. The Atari Data Bank holds up to 
50 names and numbers and 50 memos in its 2K 
memory. It has raised rubber keys for easy data 
entry, a built in clock with date display, an 8 
function calculator, and a secret function to 
safeguard confidential data, all displayed on a 2 
line 24 character display. The Data Bank offers 
a scroll feature for access to information, all in 
alphabetical order, or direct search for instant 
retrieval. This Data Bank is so smart it will 








even turn itself off if you forget. Atari’s multi 
function Data Bank is the perfect solution for 
complete business and/or personal organization. 
$34.95 #2251. 















/ 
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HOW TO ORDER 





A WATCH FOR ALL REASONS 


his handsome digital-analog chronometer will 
‘1. swim with you (to a depth of 150 feet), fly with 
you, calculate your speed, wake you in the morn- 
ing, and tell you the day and date. A push of a 
button will convert the digital display to 24-hour 
timekeeping, to conform to European standards. 
All functions—digital and analog timekeeping, 
calendar, alarm, chronometer and tachymeter— 
are powered by a highly accurate electronic quartz 
movement. The analog hands and hour markers 
are luminous. The stopwatch times to Yeoth of a 
second, and the rotating bezel can be used for such 
practical matters as telling you when the parking 
meter will need another quarter. Adjustable fit. $39.95. Teflon coated durable black matte anodized 
stainless steel #1051; Stainless steel and gold-plated #1061. 


BRING MOUNTAIN TOP 
FRESHNESS INDOORS 


he new Bionaire 700, no bigger than a table 

model radio, will clean and recharge your 
stale indoor air to virtually mountain top fresh 
ness. Get relief from breathing allergy causing 
dust, pollen, tobacco smoke, animal hair and 
dander, cooking odors, soot, and mold spores. 
The Bionaire 700 will clean and rejuvenate the 
air in a 12x12x8 ft. room 4 times an hour, while 
the filtering system removes up to 99% of all 
particulate pollutants as small as .01 microns in 
- the process, The filtering process begins with an 
activated carbon pre-filter that helps remove 
odors and large particles; next, with the pat 
ented electret main filter, the Bionaire removes 
particles as small as 1/10,000th the diameter ofa 
human hair, Finally, Bionaire’s unique negative 
ion generator—which not only precipitates any 
remaining particles, but also generates millions 
of negative ions—reproduces the stimulating 
effect of fresh mountain air. Manufacturer's 
2-year limited warranty, UL listed, weighs 5.2 
Ibs., $149.95 #2070. Set of two replacement 
filters $19.95 #2071. 





SHARP AS A RAZOR 











he Chef’sChoice” Knife Sharpener safely and 

easily hones the dullest of knives to razor 
sharpness in minutes. According to Food and 
Wine, the Chef'sChoice Knife Sharpener is “un- 
questionably the best.” Popular Science calls it 
“idiot proof.” Its ingenious patented design is the 
brainchild of former DuPont engineer, Daniel 
Friel. His unique sharpening method uses dia 
mond abrasives to sharpen a knife in three 
stages to form a progressively sharper edge. 
Since magnets hold the knife at the precise 
angle required for each operation, the guesswork 
of traditional methods is eliminated. The result- 
ing triple bevel edge stays sharper longer. Only 
the minimum amount of steel is removed during 
each stage, making it safe for all high quality 
steel or alloy knives. World class chef, Pierre 
Franey, in his N.Y. Times column, hailed the 
Chef'sChoice as “unparalleled, in my experi- 
ence, for putting an exceedingly sharp and long- 
lasting edge on knives of all kinds.” This stylish 
and handy tool will complement any kitchen. 
Manufacturer's two year limited warranty, UL 
listed, measures 9” x 34" x 4", $79.95 #2450 
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‘Onoens CALL ToLL-enée 24 uns kav OU0-872-5200 








Credit card orders call toll-free 800-872-5200 OR 

e Send us a letter specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item. 

e Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 
For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature. 








ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 


| Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 


| Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. 


| «No risk 30-day return privilege. 
THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 


Mail to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE"; DEPT. TIMGB9; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery. 
UPS Second Day available for an additional $7.50 per order. 


= Upto  $20....$ 3.95 $50.01 to $60....$ 7.95 

Ue un SIE iS HOE Me ee 
to $4 1 to $100 1 

anp oAYAIR $40.01 to $50....$ 6.95 Over $100... $12.95 





Canadian residents please call (614) 794-2662 tor ordering information 
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On August 12, members of World 
Runners, a running club with 
13,000 members in 50 countries, 
will wear these shirts when they 
run the Moscow International 
Peace Marathon. 

They'll be running to raise 
$1 million for organizations work- 
ing to eradicate hunger and to 
urge the U.S. and U.S.S.R. to take 


a leadership role in ending hunger. 


Every day 35,000 people die 
of hunger. Famine accounts for 








only 10% of these deaths. 90% 
are caused by chronic, persistent 
hunger. 

You can participate in this 
effort to end hunger by purchas- 
ing a bright red World Runners 
Moscow Marathon T-shirt for 
yourself. Purchase a second one 
and we'll give it to a Soviet citizen 
witha gift card from you. 

The shirts cost $30.00 for 
two or $15.95 for one. (California 
residents add 6% sales tax). 


To order your shite simply call 


oie: 1-800-643-3000 
Checks, Visa, MasterCard 
and American Express accepted. 
Net proceeds from the sale of 
these shirts go to non-profit or- 
ganizations dedicated to ending 
world hunger. 
For more information contact: 
World Runners 
2050 West Steele Lane, E-2 
Santa Rosa, CA 95403 














New Chapter, 
Old Verse 


The plan, said President-elect 


Frederik W. de Klerk, opens 
nothing less than “a new 
chapter” in South Africa’s 


history. Passed last week by 
the ruling National Party, the 
outline calls for constitutional 
reforms to be introduced over 
the next five years that would 
provide limited voting rights 
to the country’s disenfran- 
chised black majority. The 
accord envisions a federal 
system composed of Swiss- 
style cantons, where suffrage 
in local elections would be 
universal. 

But most of the new chap- 
ter sounded decidedly familiar. 
There was no talk of changing 
the body of law that lies at 
the heart of South 
Africa’s apartheid 
There was repeat- 
ed mention of 
“group rights.” a 
code phrase for 
continuing white 
control, The black 
Congress of South 
African Trade 
Unions dismissed 
the proposal as 
“old formulas.” And despite 
the announced five-year dead- 
line for reform, De Klerk, who 
is scheduled to take office in 
September, admitted, “I would 
not like to tie myself down toa 
timetable.” s 
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World Notes 





Camarena pa es a ae ee field. 


MEXICO 


The Plot 
Thickens 


Is there no end to the dark do- 
ings of José Antonio Zorrilla 
Pérez? Last month the former 


GREECE 


Three Months 
And Counting 


After nine days of trying to 
form a coalition to end the par- 
liamentary stalemate that fol- 
lowed Greece's elections on 
June 18, both hospitalized care- 
taker Prime Minister Andreas 
Papandreou and conservative 





ful Federal Securi- 
ty Directorate was 
arrested in Mexico 
as a suspect in the 
© 1984 assassination 
of journalist Ma- 
nuel Buendia. Now 
a US. grand jury is 
investigating alle- 
gations that Zorri- 
lla was also in- 
volved in the death 
of US. Drug En- 
forcement Admin- 
istration agent En- 
rique Camarena 
Salazar in 1985. 
According to DEA 
informants, Zorri- 
lla knew in ad- 
vance of Cama- 
rena’s kidnaping. 
One source added that Cama- 
rena’s interrogator was in di- 
rect contact with Zorrilla, If 
proved, the allegations would 
support the theory that Ca- 
marena’s murder was ap- 
proved at the highest levels of 
the government. a 


30—TIVONTINS SH 


leader Constantine Mitsotakis 
dropped their insistence on be- 
ing appointed head of the new 
government, At that, Commu- 
nist Party chief Harilaos Flora- 
kis, leader of the Alliance of the 
Left and Progress, which holds 
the balance of power between 
the two rivals, announced that 
he would support a_ three- 
month government with Mitso- 
takis’ New Democracy Party. 


= head of the power- | 


SOVIET UNION 


That Rejected 
Feeling 


Government leaders in democ- 
racies are accustomed to hav- 
ing their appointments chal- 
lenged in the legislative 
branch, but the experience was 
a shock for Soviet Prime Min- 
ister Nikolai Ryzhkov. The 
country’s new 542-member Su- 
preme Soviet rejected six of 
Ryzhkov’s 69 nominees to 
ministerial-level jobs. The ca- 
sualties included Culture Min- 
ister Vasili Zakharov and Vla- 
dimir Griboy, designated head 
of the central bank. 

Most of the nominees were 
rejected on the grounds that 
they lacked qualifications. Last 
week Ryzhkov. who had vowed 
to fight for his nominees, 
thought better of it. “IT could not 
see any substantial proof that 
would enable me to defend 
them,” he admitted. “They sim- 
ply did not meet demands in one 
area or another.” a 








The main task of the new 
administration, to be headed by 
veteran New Democracy parlia- 
mentarian Tzannis Tzanneta- 
kis, will be the investigation and 
punishment of senior officials 
involved in a web of financial 
scandals, including the alleged 
embezzlement of some $210 mil- 
lion from the Bank of Crete. 
Once that is achieved, new elec- 
tions will be scheduled. o 





THE PHILIPPINES 


Slaughter in 
The Chapel 


In the past two years the Phil- 
ippine government has sup- 
ported scores of right-wing vig- 
ilante groups in their war 
against the Communist guer- 
rillas of the New People’s 
Army. Among them are Prot- 
estants in the tiny village of 
Rano in the southern Philip- 
pines, most of whom belong to 
a paramilitary cult that refused 
to pay “revolutionary taxes” to 
N.P.A. Last week, as Sunday- 
morning services began, 
vengeful N.P.A. guerrillas 





sprayed the chapel with 970 
rounds from M-14s. At least 40 
people were killed, including 
eleven children and two preg- 
nant women. The rebels also 
stole the collection, about $32. 

Brigadier General Mariano 
Baccay, the government's re- 
gional commander, described 
the massacre as the “worst 
ever” perpetrated by the N.P.A. 
against civilians. While it may 
have been a desperate measure 
by the guerrillas, who have lost 
the military initiative in the ru- 
ral south, officials in Manila 
fear that the N.P.A. may 
soon begin an assassination 
campaign in major Philippine 
cities. a 








A woman mourns victims of the MPA. Sunday massacre 
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Whose Mess Is It? 





In the gooey aftermath of three spills, Congress is putting pressure on 
Big Oil to prevent accidents and do a better job of cleaning them up 


BY BARBARA RUDOLPH 


he scene has become painfully 
familiar this year: exhausted 
workers struggling to scoop up a 
noxious tide of inky goo. A major 
cleanup campaign was under way once 
again last week in three different spots in 
the US.: the Delaware River, Rhode Is- 
land’s Narragansett Bay and the Houston 
Ship Channel were deploying 
rakes, hand-held skimmers, oversize ab- 
sorbent pads and “supersucker™ vacuums 
to scoop up the oil spilled in the accidents 
While all the slicks were much smaller 
than the 10.5 million-gal. spill of the Ex- 
xon Valdez in Alaska last March, the tim- 
ing of the latest mishaps, which all oc- 
curred within a twelve-hour period on 
June 23 and 24, had a powerful effect 
“The political impact of these three spills 
will be much, much greater than their en- 
vironmental impact,” said Richard Go- 
lob, editor of Golob's Oil Pollution Bulle- 
tin, an industry newsletter 
The spills stirred public outcry and 
galvanized congressional sentiment to im- 
pose tougher regulations on the oil-ship- 
ping industry. In House testimony last 
week, the Coast Guard reported that it 
had recorded 6,700 oil spills during 1988, 
ten of which involved at 100,000 
gals. While total spills were down from 
10,000 in 1984, environmentalists con- 
tend that the level remains unacceptably 
high, especially in light of the poor results 
of most mop-up efforts. Cleanup crews re- 
cover On average no more than 10% of 
major oil spills, a performance that has 
failed to improve during the past 20 years, 
according to Amy Stolls, editor of QOi/ 
Spill Intelligence Report. Declares Alaska 
Governor Steven Cowper: “It is clear that 
the industry does not have the equipment, 
expertise or technology to mount an effec- 
tive response [to a spill] within a critically 
short period of time.” As the U.S. imports 
a growing share of the oil it consumes, 
bringing it in on tankers, spills will inev- 
itably become a larger environmental 
threat 
Last week the Coast Guard, National 
Guardsmen and private contractors made 
unusually good progress in cleaning up 
the uncanny string of spills. In Narragan- 
sett Bay, where the Greek tanker World 


Crews 


least 





Prodigy struck a reef and spewed 420,000 
gals. of No. 2 fuel oil, most of the residue 
had evaporated or was rounded up by 
week's end. While the fuel may have long- 
term toxic effects on some marine life, 
fishermen were able to harvest shellfish 
for the first time since the accident. After 
an initial investigation, the ship's captain, 
lakovos Georgudis, was charged with one 
misdemeanor count of discharging pollut- 
ants in violation of the Clean Water Act 
and another misdemeanor count of dis- 
charging refuse. (Maximum penalty for 
each count: one year in prison and a fine 
that could amount to as much as twice the 
total cost of the cleanup.) 

In Delaware, where the Uruguayan 
tanker Presidente Rivera ran aground and 
spilled 300,000 gals. of heavy No. 6 oil, 
about 70% had up. The 
smallest of the spills, which occurred 
when a barge collided with a cargo ship in 
the Houston Ship Channel and released 
250,000 gals. of heavy crude, was almost 
completely recovered. Nature cooperated 
high winds blew most of the petroleum 
into an industrial channel where it could 
be scooped up easily 

Even the most effective cleanup opera- 
tions, however, could not derail the mo- 
mentum in Congress to enact tougher laws 
to regulate oil shipping. Already more 
than 16 bills have been introduced in the 
wake of the Valdez disaster. Though simi- 
lar legislation has foundered on Capitol 
Hill during the past 14 years, “the pressure 
is on Congress to get something passed this 
year,” says John Catena, a science-policy 
analyst at the Oceanic Society. Last week 
the Senate Commerce Committee ap- 
proved the Oil Tanker Navigation Safety 
Act, making that proposed law the first 
post- Valdez bill to reach the full Senate. In 
response to the Valdez accident, in which 
the captain may have been drinking, the 
proposed law would require mandatory al- 
cohol testing, 

Lawmakers and environmentalists 
grow especially militant when they recall 
the oil industry's past bravado about its 
ability to handle any spills. In 1982, for 


been cleaned 


MOPPING IT UP: a crew traps parts of the 
slick on the Delaware River at New Castle, 
Del., while workers in Wilmington unload bags 
full of collected oil and soiled debris 
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example, a Mobil Corp. newspaper ad 
| headlined OIL SPILLS: LESS THREAT NOW 
| boasted that “oceanic pollution from oil 
transportation has abated, thus insuring 
| 


the continued health of the seas. That's 


progress of which we are understandably 
proud.” Says Erik Olson, an attorney with 





the National Wildlife Federation: “The 
oil industry has been dragged kicking and 
screaming into doing anything about oil 
spill response.” 

The industry's strongest effort at re- 
came two ago the 
American Petroleum Institute, a trade 
group of big oil companies, announced a 
$250 million program to make cleanups 
more effective. Admitting that the indus 
try is now unable to respond adequately to 


form weeks when 


catastrophic (over 8 million gals.) spills, 
the group will establish five regional cen- 
ters, staffed 24 hours a day, to rush equip- 
ment and workers to accident sites 

The group has also called for a study 
of better cleanup technology and tanker 
construction. The proposed research 
would whether double-hulled 
tankers are safer than single-hulled ships, 
which are now far more common in U.S 
waterways. Oil company executives have 


consider 





resisted double hulls, which 
about 10% more expensive to build, argu- 
ing that they could prove harder to sal- 
vage in the event of an accident because 
water could fill the cavity between the 
hulls. But some proponents of the more 
costly model dispute that point and con- 
tend that the second hull offers more pro- 
tection in a collision. While modern ships 
are equipped with increasingly advanced 
guidance systems, human error is blamed 
for more than half of all spills. “We are 
seeing a number of ships with state-of- 
the-art technology bumping into things 
That shouldn't happen,” says Alan Pol- 
lock, spokesman for the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board. As a result, sever- 
al congressional bills would require larger 
staffed and better trained tanker crews. In 
recent years, shipping companies have cut 
back their crews to save money 

Another line of defense that is target 


so far are 











ed for bolstering is the Coast Guard. 
which had diverted some of its attention 
in the 1980s from oil-spill prevention to 
drug interdiction 
bills would provide money to improve the 


Several congressional 


Coast Guard's traffic-control system 
which coordinates ship movements in 
coastal waters. Shipping experts believe 
the Coast Guard should improve its radar 
facilities. In the case of the Exxon Valdez 
the equipment failed to show the ship 
cruising off course 

A new generation of spill-cleanup 
technology would have the most dramatic 
impact on the problem. “Our current 
technology is in the Stone Age,” says the 
National Wildlife Federation's 
The booms and skimmers that are most 
frequently used suffer some basic flaws 
they do not work in rough seas, and heavy 
crude tends to seep under a boom and clog 
a skimmer. Finally, the devices are all but 
useless when confronted with a devastat- 
ingly large spill like the Valdez disaster 
Once the oil had spread over the vast 
Prince William Sound, a boat towing a 
skimmer needed fully 14 hours to clear 
one narrow swath across the 35-mile-wide 
bay. The chemical dispersants often used 
in oil cleanups have problems too. They 
cannot function in calm water, and be- 


Olson 


cause they are toxic, they can seriously 
damage fish and wildlife 

Such statistics have persuaded many 
people that some territories should be 
placed off limits to oil-field development 
the Appropriations 
Committee voted to enact a yearlong ban 
on drilling off vast areas of the coasts of 
California and Florida, a 50-mile stretch 
of the mid-Atlantic and part of New Eng- 
land, Congress has never before urged so 
sweeping a ban on offshore exploration 


Last week House 


The committee also voted for a year's 
moratorium on oil and gas exploration in 
Alaska’s Bristol Bay, an exceedingly rich 
fishing area 


hat strategy, however, has a catch 
If the U.S were to develop new do- 
mestic sources of oil, the country 
could reduce its dependence on 
foreign tankers in its harbors. Last year for 
eign producers provided the U.S. with 37% 
of its oil supplies, up from 27% in 1985 
Since foreign oil enters the country mostly 
by tanker, growing imports only increase 
the odds of new spills. According to projec- 
tions by Ohio Democrat Mary Oakar 
chairwoman of the House Economic Stabi- 
lization Subcommittee, by the end of the 
1990s as much as 90% of the oil consumed 
in the US. could arrive by tanker, up from 
about 65% now. A serious, renewed cam- 
paign of energy conservation would help 
stem that tanker flow and pay other fringe 
benefits as well. But as long as foreign crude 
remains relatively cheap, that goal may 
prove as elusive as the puncture-proof oil 
tanker Reported by Miriam Rabkin/ 


Washington and Stephen Sawicki/Boston 
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| expressions of concern about 


C ircling each other warily, always on 
the lookout for decisive openings, 
Time Inc. and Paramount Communica- 
tions engaged in a fresh round of legal 
and financial swordplay last week. No 
clear winner emerged in the epic duel, 
but the thrusts and parries offered Wall 
Street speculators plenty of titillation— 
and uncertainty. Time’s board started 
off by rejecting Paramount's sweetened 
takeover bid, in which the company 
raised its offer for Time from $175 to 
$200 a share, or a total of more than 
$12 billion. The Time directors reiterat- 
ed their plan to go ahead with an acqui- 
sition of Warner Communications for as 
much as $14 billion in cash and securi- 
ties. Investors who expected the new 
Paramount bid to run up the price of 
Time stock were also disappointed. The 
company’s shares, following the trend in 
the rest of the market, declined to 155% 
at week's end (from a high of 182% less 
than three weeks earlier) as speculators 
began to hedge their bets 

Time’s management was called upon 
to explain its strategy last Friday, when 
more than 1,000 shareholders jammed 
into the grand ballroom of Manhattan's 
New York Hilton & Towers for the 
company’s annual meeting. The stock- 
holders, many of them Time employees, 
were less confrontational in their ques- 
tioning than had been expected and 
indeed several times warmly applauded 
the Time management. Even so, sever- 
al criticized the Time-Warner deal be- 
cause shareholders were not asked to 
approve it 

Others expressed anger that the Time 
directors had refused to go along 
with the Paramount bid, which 
could deliver a windfall to Time 
stockholders. There were also 


the debt of up to $14 billion that 
will burden the Time-Warner 
combination. Although the ini- 
tial merger deal had been hailed 
for being debt-free, Time Chair- 
man J. Richard Munro argued 
that the cash flow of the two 
companies will be adequate to 
service the debt. “We hope we 
can avoid layoffs and asset 
sales,” he said. “The best way to 
pay off the debt will be through 
growth.” Several shareholders 
had said they would vote against 
the re-election of four directors, 
including Munro and President 
N.J. Nicholas, but the slate was 
elected with 74% of the votes 
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Heading for D-Day in Delaware 


| A judge will soon decide whether Time Inc. is up for sale 


cast, or 55% of outstanding shares 

The legal struggle, meanwhile, spread 
to hundreds of cities in which Time's 
cable-television subsidiary owns fran 
chises. One of Time's anti-takeover strat- 
egies has been to say that the 
transfer of the local cable li- 
censes required by a Paramount 
takeover would create crippling 
delays. Time won some support 
on that front when the U.S 
Conference of Mayors and the 
attorneys general of 13 states 
expressed concern to the Feder- 
al Communications Commis- 
sion that a hostile takeover of 
Time's cable-TV operations might violate 
laws that give state and local governments 
the right to approve changes in owner- 
ship. But in one instance, a federal judge 
in Orlando denied a temporary injunction 
sought by the city of Casselberry, Fla., 
to block the Paramount bid on those 
grounds. 

At the same time, FCC officials ques- 
tioned Paramount's plan to hold any 
shares tendered by Time stockholders in 
a trust, to be administered by former De- 
fense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld, until 
the local governments approve the trans- 
fer of Time’s cable systems. Citing what 
the FCC called contradictory and confus- 
ing statements from Paramount about 
how this process would work, the agency 
refused to grant the trust a temporary au- 
thorization to operate the cable systems 
until Paramount spells out its plans more 
clearly 

The Time-Paramount brawl! may even- 
tually turn principally on one central legal 





Nicholas and Munro leave the shareholders meeting in Manhattan 


Engaging in a fresh round of legal and financial swordplay 
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Chancellor Allen 





Did Time's original decision to 
merge with Warner in effect put Time up 
for sale? That question could be resolved in 
the elegant 18th century Court of Chan- 
cery in Wilmington, Del. Starting next 
week, Chancellor William Allen, 44, the 
chief judge of the Chancery, will hear ar- 
guments in the Paramount-Time case 
Lawyers for Paramount hope to persuade 
Chancellor Allen that Time's board ne- 
glected its responsibility to shareholders 
by rebuffing Paramount's bids 
® Time will respond, as Munro did 
© at last week’s meeting, that it has 
= never been for sale and that its 
“ planned acquisition of Warner, 
which antedated the Paramount 
bid by several months, is not a 
defensive move against being 
taken over but part of a carefully 
crafted business strategy to en- 
sure Time's competitive position 
in the global marketplace 

But where is the line between the 
short-term interests of shareholders and 
a board’s determination to try to build 
long-term shareholder value? In a 1985 
case, the Delaware court ruled that once 
the sale of a company is inevitable, the 
directors must act as disinterested auc- 
tioneers, obtaining the highest possible 
price for the company’s shares. But last 
March, ruling in the attempted takeover 
of TW Services, a food company, Allen 
found that a corporation “may find it 
prudent to make decisions that are 
expected to promote corporate (and 
shareholder) long-term interests, even if 
short-run share value can expect to be 
negatively affected.” 

Last week Chancellor Allen sum- 
marily rejected a request by three major 
Time investors to postpone the compa- 
ny’s annual meeting, saying the meeting 
would cause no irreparable harm to the 
cause of shareholders in light of his up- 
_ coming decision on the Para- 
= mount complaint. Peering at 
-the crowded oak-paneled 
; courtroom from a red leather 
- chair he had settled into with 


issue 


| chronic arthritis in his legs, 
Allen excused himself for tak- 
ing only 20 minutes to make up 
his mind. “I thought it was 
more important to spend my 
time preparing for the July 11 
matter,” he said, referring to 
next week's hearing on the 
larger case. His next decision 
in the matter will be an impor- 
tant milestone not only for 
Time, Warner and Paramount 
but for the rules that will gov- 
ern corporate America 
By Janice Castro. Reported 
by Bonnie Angelo and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/New York 
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A Raider’s Days 
Of Reckoning 


Nearly everybody wants 
acrack at Paul Bilzerian 


J ust when corporate raider Paul Bilzer- 
ian seems to have hit rock bottom, his 
fall from grace goes even farther. Last 
month Bilzerian, 39, was convicted by a 
Manhattan jury on nine counts of securi- 
ties fraud, which carry a potential 45-year 
prison sentence and $2.25 million in fines 
Then last week the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission filed a civil lawsuit 
accusing him of illegal stock transactions 
involving seven companies, including his 
1988 takeover of Singer. The charges 
range from lying to the SEC about how he 
financed his raids to trying to hide the 
number of shares he owned. In its suit, the 
SEC asks for repayment of more than $31 
million in allegedly illegal profits. While 
denying the new charges, Bilzerian last 
week resigned as chairman of Singer, a 
post he had held for just 18 months 

The SEC accuses four of Bilzerian’s as- 
sociates of helping him conceal his finan- 
cial dealings. Three of them, including 
shopping-mall magnate Edward DeBar- 
tolo Sr. of Youngstown, Ohio, have al- 
ready settled without admitting guilt 

Bilzerian is leaving Singer, a defense 
contractor that manufactures weapons- 
control systems, in poor financial shape 
To pay off more than $1 billion he bor- 
rowed to acquire the company, Bilzerian 
sold eight of the company’s twelve divi- 
sions. A group of 9,000 retirees has filed a 
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The Singer chairman before his downfall 


$235 million lawsuit against the company 
accusing Bilzerian of plundering Singer's 
pension plan. The U.S. Government is su- 
ing the company for defense-contract 
fraud, seeking $231 million in damages. 
None of that has slowed construction 
on Bilzerian’s new eleven-bedroom, 21- 


bath house in an exclusive suburb north of 


Tampa. Expected to cost as much as $10 
million, the 36,866-sq.-ft. home will in- 
clude a basketball court complete with 
bleachers and electronic scoreboards. @ 

















Pickens meets the press after his failed bid for seats on the board of Koito Manufacturing 








T. Boone’s Tokyo Campaign 


The Texas tycoon is rebuffed but scores points back home 


A n American tycoon tries to make an 
investment in Japan but runs into an 
intricate web of cozy corporate ties that 
shuts out foreigners. At the stockholders’ 
meeting of the company in which he has 
become the largest single owner, the pro- 
ceedings are interrupted by a handful of 
racketeers, who hurl derisive remarks at 
the company president. In a vote, none of 
the more than 200 shareholders at the 
meeting support the outsider’s nomina- 
tion of board members 

What sounds like a fictional thriller 
about a globe-trotting takeover artist is the 
real-life adventure of T. Boone Pickens, 
the Amarillo oilman and corporate raid- 
er. Pickens was in prime form last week as 
he challenged corporate officers at the an- 
nual meeting of Koito Manufacturing, a 
Tokyo-based automotive-lighting maker 
in which he controls a 20% “Do 
you treat all owners this way? Or ts it just 
American shareholders?” Pickens asked, 
grilling the nervous Japanese board 
members 

While Pickens’ bid for 
Koito was viewed at first as just an isolat- 
ed corporate raid, the canny Texan has 
managed to portray it as a symbolic cam- 
paign against Japanese investment barri- 
ers. As a result. he has gathered attention 
in both Tokyo and Washington, where 
experts fear that his exploits may aggra- 
vate trade tensions 

Pickens became Koito’s largest stock- 
holder last March, when his investment 
firm took over the shares (estimated cost 
more than $800 million) from Kitaro Wa- 
tanabe, a billionaire Japanese real estate 
speculator. In a project code-named Fal- 
con, after Pickens’ private jet, the Texan 
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claims his goal is “to maximize the profits 
and value of Koito for all the sharehold- 
ers.” He asserts that Japanese companies 
put corporate interests before those of in- 
dividual shareholders, notably by rein- 
vesting profits in the company rather than 
increasing dividends 

Pickens is demanding seats on Koito’s 
board for two colleagues and himself, but 
the Japanese company is challenging his 
motives, They suspect that Pickens may 
be involved with Watanabe in a scheme to 
elicit a greenmail payment in return for 
the 20% stake. Koito officials say twice 
last year Watanabe approached them 
with an offer to sell back his shares at a 
premium. They believe that after Koito 
rejected Watanabe’s offer, he searched for 
a buyer in the U.S 

Koito officials became even more sus- 
picious of a scheme against them when 
they saw disruptive characters known as 
sokaiya at the meeting. These stockhold- 
ers, who typically have links to gangsters, 
prey on companies by charging protec- 
tion money to keep quiet at such meetings 
or hector other stockholders. The sokaiya 
seemed to take Pickens’ side in their out- 
bursts, but they did not vote in his favor 

Though Pickens was rebuffed, his To- 
kyo crusade may pay other dividends. 
Pickens is believed to be interested in mak- 
ing a run for the Texas governorship, so his 
Japanese offensive may be calculated to 
play well back home. Koito, for its part, is 
launching its own publicity offensive, con- 
tending that if such eminent U.S. compa- 
nies as Gulf Oil and Phillips Petroleum can 
turn away Pickens’ bids, Koito can snub 
him too — By Kumiko Makihara/ 
Tokyo 
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Tokyo Answers the Call 


Facing U.S. sanctions, Japan opens its mobile-phone market 


he dispute was kindled by just one 

U.S. company’s frustration with a 
protected market niche in Japan, but the 
issue nearly triggered a major trade con- 
frontation between the two countries 
Last week Japan defused the standoff by 
agreeing to remove barriers to foreign 
products in the lucrative Tokyo-area mar- 
ket for mobile-telephone and two-way-ra- 
dio services. Said U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive Carla Hills, who negotiated the pact 
‘The measures should provide immediate 
improvements for U.S. companies in 
these two high-growth segments of the 


Japanese telecommunications market.” 

The dispute began in earnest when 
Illinois-based Motorola complained to the 
U.S. Government last April that Japan 
was reneging on part of a 1985 agreement 
to open up its telecommunications market 
After reviewing the accord, Hills deter- 
mined that the Japanese Ministry of Posts 
and Telecommunications was requiring 
stricter licensing procedures for foreign 
companies than for domestic competitors 
and would not assign any radio frequen- 
cies for Motorola-produced equipment in 
the Tokyo area. Hills declared that if the 





Spearmint-green lenses: $200 


Rimless, circa 1935: $185 


ministry did not change its position by 
July 10, she would slap punitive duties on a 
range of Japanese products. After ten days 
of talks, the two sides hammered out an 
agreement that eases the two-way-radio 
regulations, grants radio frequencies to 
Motorola’s mobile phones in Tokyo and 
surrounding cities, and guarantees the 
company access to 40% of new two-way- 
radio licenses in Tokyo 

The hard-line U.S. position was 
prompted by the trade bill passed by Con- 
gress last year, which compels the Trade 
Representative to battle foreign protec- 
tionist barriers aggressively. Japan’s will- 
ingness to give ground last week was an 
encouraging sign that the country is de- 
termined to avoid a major blowup in 
forthcoming rounds of barrier-bashing 
talks required by the new U:S. law ca 





The Eyes Gotta Have It 


A hip Los Angeles company, Oliver Peoples, smartens up specs 


liver Peoples has been in the eye- 

glasses business on and off—mostly 
off—for the better part of this century 
Suddenly he is the hottest thing in 
eyewear. He is also dead 

His overnight ascendancy is equal 
parts savvy and serendipity. Almost three 
years ago, Larry Leight, now 38, was 
| looking to open an upscale optical shop in 
Los Angeles with three partners. No one 
had any fixed idea about what to stock or 
what to call the store. Then Leight’s 
brother Dennis got a call from a New 
York City antiques dealer, inquiring 
whether the group would be interested in 
| some vintage eyewear. The samples he 
| forwarded were promising: 12-karat gold- 
| filled frames, at least 50 years old and dec- 
orated, as Dennis recalls, “with beautiful 
markings, beautiful filigree.” 
| A trip to a Manhattan basement un- 
covered a true trove. There were six boxes 
filled with 1,500 unassembled frames and 
the tools to put them together. A deal was 
struck, and the boxes were shipped to 





L.A. Inside one of the treasure boxes was 
an itemized bill signed by the eyeglasses 
distributor whose half-century-old inven- 
tory they had just bought: Oliver Peoples 
So christened and so stocked, the Oli- 
ver Peoples shop opened on a tony patch 
of Sunset Boulevard, and has rapidly be- 
come the hippest name in eyewear. Sell- 
ing a combination of Peoples antiques (at 
an average of $200 a pop), timely improvi- 
sations on his vintage designs ($90 to 
$225) and original concoctions of their 
own (all manufactured by Optec Japan). 
the Peoples people are scoring an eye- 
popping success. They have sold some 
110,000 frames through a wholesale oper- 
ation and opened accounts in chichi retail 
outlets from Europe to Japan to Australia 


Says Richard Morgenthal, president of 


New York City’s Morgenthal-Frederics 
Opticians: “I have not seen a phenome- 
non like it in the optical world. People are 
asking for Peoples frames by name.” 
Whether new or vintage, all Peoples 
eyewear shares a kind of avant-garde an- 
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tiquarianism. These are the specs Benja- 
min Franklin would have worn if he'd 
been into performance art instead of kite 
flying. Two Peoples best sellers: frames 
that combine tortoiseshell eye pieces and 
temples with a wire bridge (Nick Nolte 
sports a pair in the recent New York Sto- 
ries), and clip-on sunglasses, the sort that 
‘30s movie stars would attach to their 
specs to check out a polo match over at 
Will Rogers’ place 

The Leights and their partners are 
keeping the business selective and, for 
many budgets, prohibitive. Faux-tortoise 
cases to coddle a new pair of frames are 
available for $50 (less flamboyant cases 
are available gratis, with purchase), and 
Peoples does the same kind of careful de- 
tail work that Coasters and fast trackers 
like to lavish on their cars. One Optec 
Japan staff member is employed exclu- 
sively to hand color each nose pad to 
look like tortoiseshell. Mr. Peepers may 
not have been able to afford anything in 
the store, but he would have been tempt- 
ed. As for Mr. Peoples, gone these 50 
years, he turns out to have been not only 
an optician but also something of a vi- 
sionary. If only there were residuals for 
eyeglasses —By Jay Cocks. 
Reported by Idelle Davidson/Los Angeles 
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CORPORATE MOVES 


Bright Lights, 
Big Exodus 


Many companies cherish their 
place in the urban skyline, but 
| quite a few others want to es- 
cape the high rents and down- 
town hassles. Sears said last 
week it will move the compa- 
| ny’s merchandising division, 
| which has 6,000 employees, 
from the landmark Sears Tower 
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Across the Hudson River in Jersey City, Manhattan-based Merrill Lynch will escape high rents 


in Chicago's Loop to a planned 
office complex in suburban 
Hoffman Estates (pop. 44,761). 
Dozens of cities and states had 
been trying to lure Sears, but Il- 
linois and Hoffman Estates pre- 


vailed with a package of incen- 
tives worth $241 million. 

Only a day later, Manhat- 
tan-based Merrill Lynch said 
it plans to move 2,500 of its 
13,000 workers across the 


Hudson River to Jersey City. 
Angry over the rejection, New 
York City Mayor Ed Koch re- 
voked Merrill Lynch's position 
as senior underwriter for the 
city’s municipal bonds. s 





Running Upa 
Global Tab 


Ever since 1985, when the US. 
became a net borrower for the 
first time in 71 years, its invest- 
ment gap has been widening 
Last week the Government 
said the imbalance between to- 
tal foreign investment in the 
U.S. and American holdings 


overseas reached $532.5 billion 
at the end of last year, up 41% 
over 1987. Britain is the largest 
direct investor in the U.S., with 
holdings of $101.9 billion, 
up 28%. While foreign invest- 
ment can help stimulate U.S. 
growth, some economists pre- 
dict that the imbalance will 
lower America’s standard of 
living as an increasing volume 
of payments flows to foreign 
owners, ny 





COMIC BOOKS 
_Swamp Thing’s 
Quagmire 


Swamp Thing, the plantlike 
hero of a DC Comics series for 
| adults, is taking an involuntary 
vacation. Swamp Thing had 
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been traveling through time in 
recent issues, meeting personal- 
ities ranging from Adolf Hitler 
to King Arthur. But an encoun- 
ter with Jesus of Nazareth has 
proved too provocative. DC's 
editor in chief, Jenette Kahn, 
canceled the June issue ( No. 88), 
in which Swamp Thing appears 
at the Garden of Geth- 
semane bearing the 
Holy Grail. Said Kahn: 
“We believed that the 
story concept would be 
offensive to many of 
our readers.” 

Kahn's decision 
prompted series writer 
Rick Veitch to resign in 
protest from DC, a sub- 
sidiary of Warner 
Communications. He 
says, “I expected the 
same creative freedom 
that goes with writing 
a novel.” The series’ 
50,000 fans are in an 
uproar. Says Ste- 
phen Kelleher, manag- 
er of Big Apple Comics 
in New York City: 
“Swamp Thing was 
only meeting Jesus. It’s 
not like they were going 
to sing show tunes or 
perform high jinks.” 





Headed fora 
Hard Landing? 


Until last week, most stock- 
market investors were confi- 
dent that the U.S. economy 
was not headed for a recession 
anytime soon. A_ slowdown, 
when il came, was expected to 
be gradual—a soft landing, in 
the economic argot. Last week 
that sentiment abruptly shifted 
as investors became fearful of a 
bumpier end to the nearly sev- 
en-year stretch of economic 
expansion. Their fit of pessi- 
mism gave the stock market its 
worst week in more than 15 





Quick, Name 
That Jingle! 


Snap, crackle, pop? Callow 
youths who hear that riff might 
mistake it for the opening of a 
new rap song, but anyone old 
enough to have endured the 
1950s and ‘60s knows the re- 
frain as the opening of a TV- 
commercial jingle for Rice 
Krispies cereal. Now the old 
standby is getting play once 
again as part of a popular new 
record called Tee Vee Toons: 
The Commercials. The album 
features such Madison Avenue 
jingles as Brylcreem’s A Little 


| Dabill Do Ya, Alka-Seltzer’s 
Plop, Plop, Fizz, 


Fizz and 
Noxzema’s The Stripper (Take 
It All Off). Since its release last 
month, the album of musical 
doggerel has sold more than 
100,000 copies. The Commer- 
cials even appears on_ Bill- 
board’s chart of the 200 top- 


months. The Dow Jones aver- 
age fell 91.81 points, closing 
the week at 2440.06. 

The sell-off was sparked by 
a Commerce Department re- 
port that the index of leading 
economic indicators, the Gov- 
ernment’s most widely watched 
but not totally reliable forecast- 
ing gauge, fell a steep 1.2% in 
May. its biggest decline in 18 
months. The Bush Administra- 
tion tried to find some positive 
elements in the trend. Said 
White House spokesman Mar- 
lin Fitzwater: “The economy is 
healthy and growing at a slow- 
er pace, which means less pres- 
sure on inflation and interest 
| rates.” a 





“It's like musical candy” 


selling record albums (current- 
ly No. 186) 

The record's producer is 
Steven Gottlieb, 32, a Harvard 
Law School graduate and erst- 
while corporate lawyer who 
four years ago produced two 
albums of TV-show theme 
songs titled Television's Great- 
est Hits, Total sales: more than 
1 million. Gottlieb does not 
take his records completely se- 
riously, however. Says he: “It's 
like musical candy.” And the 
| sales are pretty sweet. = 
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PERCY LEE, 20, is awaiting 
execution in Pennsylvania. 
Three years ago, at 17, he 
stabbed a mother and her 
teenage daughter to death ina 
Philadelphia housing project. 





F ew issues touch as deep a nerve in the 
nation’s psyche as questions sur- 
rounding capital punishment. Thus reac- 
tion across the country last week was swift 
and in some quarters downright horrified 
when the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that 
crimes by some juveniles and mentally re- 
tarded people may be punishable by 
death. By a 5-to-4 vote, the high court 
ruled in a pair of decisions that the consti- 
tutional ban on “cruel and unusual pun- 
ishments” does not forbid the execution of 
youths who commit crimes at 16 or 17 
| years of age, nor does it automatically 
prohibit death sentences for the retarded 

“By executing the retarded and people 
who aren't old enough to vote or serve in 
the Army,” said Harvard law professor 
Alan Dershowitz, “we're doing something 
barbarous: executing the least culpa- 
ble people on death row.” 

The dramatic decisions were 
written by Justices Antonin Scalia 
and Sandra Day O'Connor, who 
were joined by Justices Byron White 
and Anthony Kennedy and Chief 
Justice William Rehnquist. The rul- 
ings, together with a decision hold- 
ing that police need not use the “ex- 
act form” of the Miranda warnings 
to inform arrested suspects of their 
rights, left litthe doubt that the 
court’s tough law-and-order major- 
ity is firmly entrenched. “The days 
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From a telephone poll of 504 adult Americans taken for TIME/CNN on June 28 by 
Yankelovich Clancy Shulman. Sampling error is plus or minus 4.5%. 


JESUS JIMENEZ, 19, inten! 
tenced to die in Arizona State 
Prison for the 1986 murder of 
a five-year-old girl in Phoenix. 
He killed her by strangling and 
repeatedly stabbing her. 


Bad News for Death Row 


The court okays the execution of teenage and retarded criminals 


of criminals’ getting off on technicalities 
are over,” declared Daniel Popeo, head of 
the conservative Washington Legal Foun- 
dation, surveying the overall rightward 
drift of the Rehnquist Court's criminal ju- 
risprudence this year 

The capital-punishment cases focused 
new attention on some of the 2,200 con- 
victs on death row, 31 of whom commit- 
ted their crimes as juveniles and as many 
as 30% of whom may be retarded or men- 
tally impaired. While liberal activists 
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JOHNNY PAUL PENRY, 33, the 
subject of last week’s decision 
on the mentally retarded, was 


convicted of brutally stabbing 
a Texas woman in her home 


when he was 22. 


fumed at the rulings, conservative legal 
experts and law-enforcement officials 
gave strong approval. Commented Phil 
Caruso, president of New York City’s Pa- 
trolmen’s Benevolent Association: “These 
sound decisions, in keeping with 
what’s happening on our streets today 
We're talking about teenagers who have 
reached the age of intellectual maturity, 
who can distinguish right from wrong and 
who have committed heinous acts of pre- 
meditated, deliberate murder. They 
should suffer the full consequences.” In a 
nationwide poll conducted for TIME and 
CNN last week, those responding ex- 
pressed strong disapproval of the death 
penalty for the retarded, although a ma- 
jority supported executing teenagers 

The ruling on 16- and 17-year-olds 
grew out of murder cases against Kevin 
Stanford of Kentucky and Heath Wilkins 
of Missouri. Stanford was 17 in 1981 when 
he held up a gas station, then sodomized a 
female attendant and shot her in the head 
at point-blank range. At 16 Wilkins 
repeatedly stabbed a woman owner 
of a convenience store in the neck 
and chest during a 1985 robbery. Jus- 
tice Scalia emphasized that the con- 
stitutionality of sentencing 16- and 
17-year-olds to death depends on the 
“evolving standards of decency that 
mark the progress of a maturing so- 
ciety.” Applying that standard with 
chilly mathematical precision, Sca- 
lia calculated that of the 37 states 
now permitting capital punishment, 
only twelve prohibit a death sen- 
tence for offenders under 18, and 
three others forbid it for those under 





















17. “This does not establish the degree of 
national consensus this Court has previ- 
ously thought sufficient to label a particu- 
lar punishment cruel and unusual,” he 
concluded. 

In sharp dissent, Justice William 
Brennan wrote, “We have never insisted 
that a punishment [be] rejected unani- 
mously by the States before we may judge 
it cruel and unusual.” He added, “This 
Court abandons its proven and proper 
role in our constitutional system when it 
hands back, to the very majorities the 
Framers distrusted, the power to define 
the precise scope of protection afforded by 
the Bill of Rights, rather than bringing its 
own judgment to bear.” 

The court’s appearance of detach- 
ment drew fire from civil libertarians. 
Said Henry Schwarzschild, director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union’s Capital 
Punishment Project: “For the court to act 
as though it were a political instrumen- 
tality, which merely reacts to the wishes 
of the general society, is an abdication of 
its responsibility to make constitutional 
judgments.” 


Ithough the ruling on the mentally 

retarded was less sweeping, it evoked 
equally intense feelings. The decision at 
hand involved the 1979 case of Johnny 
Paul Penry, then a 22-year-old with a 
mental age of seven, who raped a woman 
in her Texas home and stabbed her to 
death. Writing for the court, Justice 
O'Connor asserted that there is no bar to 
the execution of retarded criminals so 
long as juries are “allowed to consider 
mental retardation as a mitigating cir- 
cumstance” in deciding on a death sen- 
tence. “While a national consensus 
against execution of the mentally retard- 
ed may someday emerge,” she said, “there 
is insufficient evidence of such a consen- 
sus today.” 

Some criminal-law experts worried 
about the message sent out by last week’s 
death-penalty rulings. “We're teaching 
young people that the solution to crime is 
to kill,” said Cleveland State University 
law professor Victor Streib. But conser- 
vatives like former Reagan Assistant At- 
torney General William Bradford Reyn- 
olds insist that the rulings are no more 
than demonstrations of proper judicial 
restraint. Courts, such observers main- 
tain, should limit their review to what is 
constitutionally mandated and not de- 
cide what is wise or unwise as a matter 
of policy. 

That explanation satisfied few of the 
Supreme Court’s liberal critics. Com- 
plained Richard Burr of the N.A.A.c.P. Le- 
gal Defense and Educational Fund: “If all 
the Justices can do is survey the legislative 
| scene and declare a winner, you don’t 
need a court. All you need is someone who 
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Medicine 


Drugs from the Underground 











AIDS patients are demanding—and getting—unproven potions 


s the AIDS epidemic progresses, the 

disease is doing more than snuffing 
out individual lives. The virus is attacking 
the all-important system the U.S. uses to 
test new drugs. Under pressure from AIDS 
activists, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion announced last week that it would al- 
low wider use of two experimental drugs 
before rigorous clinical trials have conclu- 
sively established the value 
of these medications. AIDS 
patients hailed the decision, 
but it set precedents that 
could weaken the sci- 
entific safeguards 


Pitman gets Compound Q; sample from China 


“I was prepared to get it however I could.” 


that have long protected the desperately 
ill from quack remedies. 

Even as the FDA was easing its rules, 
AIDS sufferers were still searching for a 
cure on the black market for unapproved 
drugs. It was revealed last week that an 
underground network of doctors in four 
cities has been conducting a clandestine 
trial of a drug known as Compound Q. In 
test tubes, it can destroy cells infected 
with the AIDS virus, but it has not yet been 
proved to be safe and effective in humans. 
In the unofficial trial, 42 patients have re- 
ceived Compound Q, which is derived 
from a Chinese cucumber-like plant. 
Among those taking the drug is Robert 
Pitman, 48, of San Francisco. Says he: “I 
was prepared to get it however I could. I 













Francisco-based group of AIDS activists 
called Project Inform, came to light after 
one of the patients died. He went into a 
coma, later awoke but then choked while 
vomiting—ten days after his first Com- 
pound-Q treatment. The FDA has launched 
an investigation of the study. 

The Compound-Q affair has height- 
ened concern about the widespread use of 
unproven drugs. “There is al- 
ways a tension between 
treatment of a patient and 
the need for solid drug test- 
ing,” says Dr. Frank Young, 
the FDA commissioner. But 
AIDS has increased that ten- 
sion. Those with the disease 
have protested for years that 
the FDA’s traditional meth- 
ods of testing an experimental drug’s safe- 
ty and effectiveness were too slow. “People 
have lost faith in the system,” says Richard 
Dunne, executive director of Manhattan's 
Gay Men’s Health Crisis. 

Beginning in 1984, the FDA permitted 
the Syntex pharmaceutical firm to give 
doctors free ganciclovir, a drug used to 
treat eye infections that frequently blind 
AIDS patients, under a special program that 
allows “compassionate use” of unproven 
drugs. Doctors who have dispensed the 
drug are convinced that it works, but all the 
conventional controlled studies have not 
been done. Nonetheless, the FDA last week 
approved ganciclovir for full marketing 
and sales. The agency also gave the go- 
ahead for wider distribution of another un- 
proven drug, erythropoietin, which is used 
in cases of AIDS-associated anemia. 

Although FDA officials dispute the no- 
tion, some experts are concerned that the 
use of unproven medications may be get- 
ting out of control. So many AIDS patients 
are taking a pharmacological stew of ap- 
proved and experimental drugs and po- 
tions that it is difficult to gauge the effec- 
tiveness of any single drug. Underground 
studies of experimental drugs, like the 
Compound-Q effort, confuse an already 
complex situation and frustrate scientists. 
“They're violating all the standards of 
safe testing of new compounds,” says Dr. 
Paul Volberding, an ALDS specialist at the 
University of California at San Francisco. 
The haphazard use of experimental drugs 
may help some AIDS patients in the short 
run, but it will slow down the quest to dis- 
cover the best ways to treat the many 
people who will contract the disease in 

















can count.” — By Alain L. Sanders, | was desperate enough that I would have | the future. — By Dick Thompson. 
Reported by Steven Holmes/Washington and | injected it in my own living room.” Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington and 
Andrea Sachs/New York The secret study, organized by a San | Dennis Wyss/San Francisco 
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Putting the Heat on Japan 





BY EUGENE LINDEN TOKYO 


The Penan, an aboriginal 
tribe of hunters and gather- 
ers on the island of Borneo, 
are a people under siege. 
They have watched in horror 
as logging companies inexo- 
rably cut down the forests 
that supply the tribe with 
food, medicines and even the poison for 
blowgun darts used to kill monkeys and 
hornbill. Outraged at seeing their way of 
life destroyed, the Penan have periodically 
blockaded roads leading into the forest ina 
losing effort to keep the loggers out. Says 
Penan headman Asik Nyelit, who has 
twice been arrested by Malaysian authori- 
ties for his role in the blockades: “If we just 
sit, we are going to die.” 

While the Penan are fighting the local 
loggers, the tribe’s real antagonists are 
some 2,600 miles away, in Japan. Most of 
the trees cut in the Malaysian part of Bor- 
| neo (the rest of the island is controlled by 
Indonesia and Brunei) are shipped to Ja- 
pan, where the lumber is most often made 
into throwaway plywood construction 
forms used to mold concrete. Nor is the 
situation in Borneo unusual. Japan's 
heavy demand for wood has led to the de- 
forestation of vast tracts in Thailand, In- 
donesia, the Philippines and Papua New 
Guinea, Last April the Japan Tropical 
Forest Action Network, a small but feisty 
environmental group based in Tokyo, 
presented the giant Marubeni Corp., one 
of the world’s largest importers of tropical 
hardwoods, with a mock award: a card- 
board chain saw for winning the Grand 
Prix for Tropical Forest Destruction. 

The lumber business is only one of 
many Japanese industries that have had 
far-reaching impact on the global envi- 
ronment. A combination of traditional 
crafts and consumer tastes for the exotic 
makes Japan the world’s largest market 
for many threatened species and the 
products created from them. Over the 
years, elephants by the thousands have 
been slaughtered so that their ivory can 
be used, for example, in Japanese signa- 
ture seals, and wedding ornaments are 
fashioned from the shells of endangered 
hawksbill turtles. Japanese fishermen 
have drawn impassioned criticism for 
their use of huge drift nets across vast 
expanses of the Pacific. The nets, which 
are up to 40 miles wide, are intended to 
catch squid and tuna, but also entangle 

















many other kinds of fish as well as sea- 
birds and marine mammals. Roger 
McManus, president of the Washington- 
based Center for Marine Conservation, 
has gone so far as to call the Japanese 
“environmental terrorists.” 

That charge may be unfair, but it indi- 
cates the rising anger toward the Japa- 
nese. Until recently, environmentalists fo- 
cused most of their attention on the US. 
and Western Europe, which are far and 
away the biggest polluters in the free 
world. But as Japan has developed into a 
leading economic power, its impact on the 
global environment has come under more 
intense scrutiny. While Japan has begun 
to clean up domestic pollution problems, 
it has not shown the same regard for na- 
ture outside the home islands 

The country, however, is now begin- 
ning to respond to complaints from 
abroad, even though its own environmen- 
tal movement is still tiny by Western stan- 
dards. Last month the Japanese govern- 
ment imposed new curbs on ivory 
imports, surprising and delighting envi- 
ronmentalists worldwide, who fear that 
the African elephant faces extinction in 
the wild. Japan is also preparing a new 
multibillion-yen program of environmen- 
tal aid for developing countries. Govern- 
ment insiders promise the new emphasis 


TROPICAL TIMBER 





Accused of ravaging the world’s forests and seas, Tokyo starts to clean up its act 


on the environment will bring results. 
“Once Japan decides to do something, it 
can move very quickly,” says Takashi Ko- 
sugi, a Diet member and the leading envi- 
ronmentalist in the ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The question is whether the policy 
shifts signify genuine change or skillful 
public relations. Tom Milliken, who 
heads TRAFFIC (Japan), part of the inter- 
national organization that monitors the 
wildlife trade, gives Japan measured 
praise for its attempts to control com- 
merce in endangered species. Says he: 
“Japan has gone from being the worst of 
the worst to being on a par with the worst 
of the European countries—Italy and 
France.” But on the issues of tropical log- 
ging and drift-net fishing, environmental- 
ists are much more skeptical. Observes 
Japan’s Yoichi Kuroda, co-author of a 
study titled Timber from the South Seas: 
“The government is simply talking about 
the rain forests. There is no plan and no 
thought to regulate the timber trade.” 

Tropical-forest destruction has be- 
come an urgent international issue be- 
cause, as scientists point out, if the trees 
go, millions of different animal and plant 
species will become extinct, and the infor- 
mation encoded in their genes will be lost 
forever. Moreover, deforestation can lead 





This logging camp in the rain forest of Sarawak, a Malaysian 
state on Borneo, helps supply Japan's construction industry. 





Such forests could be stripped of commercial timber in as little as seven years. 
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to local disruptions of rainfall patterns 
and possibly even global climate changes 
because there would be fewer trees to ab- 
sorb carbon dioxide from the air 

Logging is only one cause of defores- 
tation, but in Southeast Asia it is an im- 
portant one. And Japan is the world’s 
largest consumer of tropical timber: in 
1986 it imported 15.7 million cubic me- 
ters, approximately equal to the imports 
of the entire European Community. To- 
kyo has begun to finance programs aimed 
at replanting trees in Southeast Asia but 
has not yet tried to limit wood imports 

Nearly 90° of the lumber now comes 
from Sarawak and Sabah, the two Malay- 
sian states on Borneo. On paper at least, 
Malaysia, a well-off country with a rela- 
tively small population (17.4 million), has 
a model plan for the “sustainable develop- 
ment” of its forests. The reality is that nei- 
ther the overall plan nor specific regula- 
tions have had much impact. and logging 
operations continue essentially uncon- 
trolled. “In theory everything is fine,” 
says S.C. Chin, a Malaysian forestry ex- 
pert. “But 20 years ago, Thailand and the 
Philippines said everything was fine too, 
and now they have largely been stripped 

Environmentalists fear that the same 
thing will happen in Sarawak and Sabah 
which contain some of the oldest rain for- 
ests on earth. Chin estimates that care- 
less, wholesale cutting will denude the re- 
maining forests of their commercial 
timber within as little as seven years. Lo- 
cal officials have given loggers access to 
an estimated 95% of Sarawak’s forests 
that are outside existing or proposed 
parks and protected areas. Even those 
tracts are coveted by corrupt politicians 
According to Harrison Ngau, a Sarawak 
native being held under house arrest for 
taking part in antilogging protests, some 
forests have been excised from protected 


ENDANGERED SPECIE 


| lands to open them up to the lumbermen 
| Many of the tribal blockades have 
been set up on the Limbang road, which is 
one of the main logging arteries in Sara- 
wak. Construction of the road during the 
mid-1980s was partly financed with a 200 
million yen ($842,000) low-interest loan 
from the Japan International Coopera- 
tion Agency ostensibly to benefit the very 
people who are today fighting the logging 
traffic. Since JICA is not supposed to give 
funds to support Japanese commercial 
ventures abroad, the road has provided 
ammunition for those who argue that in- 
creased foreign aid by the Japanese will 
only further jeopardize the global envi- 
ronment. Kiyoshi Kato, director of JICA’s 
Institute for International Cooperation 
admits that his agency has learned a les- 
son from the Limbang road: “We must 
survey local opinion more thoroughly be- 
fore starting future projects.” 


any conservationists are worried 
that Japan will try to hide its fi- 
nancing of projects that damage 
the environment. One method would be 
to make unrestricted loans to foreign 
banks. The banks could then lend money 
to controversial projects, but Japan would 
not be blamed. One fear is that Japan will 
use such “two-step” loans to fund a major 
road that would open up the western Am- 
azon to logging. Says Alex Hittle, interna- 
tional coordinator of Friends of the Earth, 
U.S.: “It's in general loans that disturbing 
things might be lurking.” 
Environmentalists give Japan its high- 
est marks for its turnaround on trade in en- 
dangered species, but they question wheth- 
er the new reforms are too little and too 
late. While Japan has greatly reduced its 
whaling, whale lovers are concerned that 
the country still kills hundreds of minke 
whales for “scientific research.” The Japa- 
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During the 1980s, Japan has been the largest importer 
of many threatened species. It is by far the biggest 
consumer of hawksbill turtles, whose carapaces are carved into ornamental hair combs. 





nese feel maligned by the West on the 
whaling issue, since they view cetaceans as 
food the way Americans see cattle 

For the moment, the slaughter of Af- 
rican elephants by poachers has pushed 
the whales’ plight from the headlines, and 
in the case of the ivory trade, Japan has a 
better record of reform. In the mid-1980s 
Japan accounted for as much as 70°% of 
the final market for ivory products. In 
1983 and 1984 alone. more than 135,000 
elephant tusks were imported, mostly to 
be carved into signature seals called han- 
ko. Then, as international complaints 
about the ivory trade mounted, Japan's 
dealers reversed their aggressive import 
policies. By 1988 ivory imports had been 
reduced by 75% from the peak years 

Unfortunately, the Japanese ivory 
too long. Unrelenting 
poaching has cut Africa's wild elephant 
population by more than half in the past 
decade, to an estimated 625,000. In Octo 
ber the 102 nations that subscribe to the 
Convention on International Trade in 
Endangered Species are expected to de 
clare the African elephant endangered 
which would make the ivory trade illegal 
in those countries. Not waiting for a 
worldwide ban, the U.S. and the E.C. de- 
cided last month to stop ivory imports im 
mediately. Japan followed suit with a par 
tial ban that 
imports to a trickle 

This action shows how much Japan 
has changed its policies concerning 
threatened animals. As recently as 1987 
the country had partly exempted itself 
from the CITES treaty in order to maintain 
imports of 14 endangered species, more 
than any other nation. Since then, Japan 
has reduced this number to eleven by 
agreeing to ban trade in the green sea tur- 
tle, musk deer and desert monitor lizard 

Such changes have been slow in com 
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DRIFT NET 


as well as dolphins, seals, sea turtles and birds. 


ing, in part because responsibility for con- 
trolling the trade in endangered species 
rests with the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, which is also charged 
with protecting and promoting Japanese 
commercial interests. For instance, MITI 
delayed limiting imports of endangered 
hawksbill turtles because the agency did 
not want to allocate quotas among differ- 
ent industries that used the shells. Finally, 
with both the turtles and the turtle-con- 
suming industries facing extinction, MITI 
has taken the small step of limiting im- 
ports to traditional craftsmen who carve 
the carapaces into traditional hair combs 
Says Toru Takimoto, MITI’s point man on 
endangered species: “There is a dawning 
realization that we must protect these ani- 
mals for the industries to survive.” 

Japanese timidity about interfering 
with domestic industries is perhaps most 
pronounced when it comes to fishing, 
which provides a staple of the country’s 
diet. Japan is currently embroiled in a dis- 
pute with the U.S. and several Pacific na- 
tions about the charge that the Japanese 
squid fishermen inflict untold damage on 
marine life with their drift nets. Taiwan 
and South Korea also have extensive 
drifi-net operations, but Japan’s are the 
largest. And though U.S. fishermen, as 
the Japanese are quick to point out, use 
drift nets, they tend to be much smaller 
than the Asian variety 

Sam LaBudde, a biologist with Earth- 
trust, a Honolulu-based wildlife protec- 
tion group, describes drift nets as “the sin- 
gle most destructive fishing technology 
ever devised by man.” Drift nets work by 
entangling sea life in their nylon mesh 
Ships later reel in the nets, taking out the 
squid or fish and discarding unlucky ma- 
rine bystanders. It is like hunting for deer 
by poisoning every animal in the forest 

In addition to enraging environmen- 
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Japanese, Taiwanese and South Korean fishing trawlers in the Pacific set 
thousands of miles of these nylon-mesh nets, which trap fish and squid— 





talists, the drift netters have drawn pro- 
tests from commercial fishermen around 
the world. Americans and Soviets com- 
plain that the nets kill large numbers of 
sea trout and salmon, a charge the Japa- 
nese deny. Australia and New Zealand, 
concerned that Japanese and other Asian 
fishermen were catching too many alba- 
core tuna in the South Pacific, recently 
outlawed drift nets within 200 miles of 
their shores. The two countries have of- 
fered the services of their navies to small- 
er Pacific nations that support the ban 
Given their history, it is surprising 
that the Japanese should be branded envi- 
ronmental outlaws. Although the nation 
embraced Western materialism in this 


century, one of the strongest threads in its 
more than 2,000 years of cultural tradi- 





Japan is one of the 
few places in the 
world where whale-meat dishes can still be 
found on restaurant menus. 
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tions has always been a deep love of na- 
ture. Typical is the story of the monk 
Ryokan who slept under mosquito netting 
in the summer not to prevent being bitten 
by an insect but to avoid squashing one in- 
advertently while he slept. The Japanese. 
though, have never been passive conser- 
vationists. Consider the bonsai, the tiny 
trees that are shaped over generations 
into living pieces of sculpture. The bonsai 
represent the landscape archilect’s re- 
spect for nature, but also the notion that 
nature is at its best when shaped by the 
hand of man 

Perhaps indicative of modern Japa- 
nese attitudes is a question posed by a 
member of the Japanese contingent to a 
Smithsonian Institution symposium on the 
ethics of whaling. The representative asked 
how a whale differed from a mosquito, not 
to argue that both should receive protec- 
tion but that both are expendable. “The 
Japanese don't seem to accept the concept 
of sustainable development,” contends 
conservationist McManus, “[the idea] that 
there can be a middle ground between total 
exploitation or total protection.” 


ull, there are many heartening 

signs of change in Japan. Miwako 

Kurosaka, a longtime environmen- 
tal activist, says with some awe that she 
has been invited to address a prestigious 
Keizaikai study group for senior execu- 
tives that ordinarily devotes its sessions to 
business and politics. Diet member Ko- 
sugi points out that meetings of his envi- 
ronmental subcommittee, which used to 
draw five or six legislators to a small 
room, now draw 40 or more, forcing a 
move to larger quarters. 

If anything will hold back progress, it 
will be Japan's lack of environmental ac- 
livists and experts. Only about 15,000 
Japanese—most of them bird watchers 
belong to conservation groups, and the 
country does not have an extensive net- 
work of environmentalists, like those who 
monitor policies in the U.S. and Western 
Europe. The government's foreign aid 
programs, which can have a major effect 
on the global environment, are adminis- 
tered by roughly the same number of peo- 
ple who ran them when they were giving 
oul one-tenth as much money 

Yet Japan has shown the capacity to 
deal forcefully with problems when the na- 
tional will is clear and strong. When the 
people became alarmed in the 1970s about 
the dangers that air pollution and toxic 
wastes pose to human health, Japan devel- 
oped antipollution policies and technol- 
Ogies that in many cases surpass U.S. stan- 
dards. The country’s extensive program of 
garbage recycling is a model for all indus- 
trial nations. If Japan decides to guard the 
environment around the world with this 
kind of care, then the island nation might | 


turn its crilics into admirers ” 
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Is It Right to Publish Rumors? 





In an age of dirty politics, alas, mudslinging is part of the story 





BY WALTER SHAPIRO 


ven though it has been 30 years since 

Allen Drury published Advise and 
Consent, the landmark novel of backstairs 
intrigue on Capitol Hill, its plot remains 
eerily contemporary. Against the back- 
drop of a brutal confirmation battle remi- 
niscent of the John Tower nomination, 
the 1959 novel portrays an earnest young 
Senator who tries in vain to resist 





tion: “This paper has tended to be very 
conservative about rumors. After the 
Gary Hart story broke, there was guilt 
here among some of the editors and re- 
porters. You know, he was the hometown 
boy. The feeling was, Shouldn't we have 
been doing that story?” 

Presidential campaigns have never 
been an arena for the fainthearted: the 
awesome powers of the office may implic- 





political blackmail over a homo- 
sexual encounter in his distant 
past. But the Senator is driven to 
suicide when he learns that an un- 
savory syndicated columnist is 
about to print the politically devas- 
tating charges. A fictional Wash- 
ington Post executive explains 
haplessly that while no responsible 
paper will publish the scurrilous 
column, “some little paper some- 
where will run it big as life, and 
then the wire services will feel they 
have to pick it up and send it 
across the country ... And there 


we'll be, trapped in our own 
operation.” 
Public mores may have 


changed over the past three dec- 
ades, but the press still finds itself 
trapped by the rituals that govern 
its coverage of scabrous gossip. To- 
day the journalistic rules of righ- 
teous rumormongering have been 
liberalized, even though the results 
in the form of tarnished reputa- 
tions often remain all too familiar. 
Leading newspapers and the television 
networks are less likely to permit the wire 
services to do their dirty work for them. 
Instead, the new, more permissive ap- 
proach allows them to write and broad- 
cast artfully crafted stories about the 
rumors themselves, thereby spreading 
calumny while piously decrying it. 
During the spiritually enervating 
marathon that passed as the 1988 cam- 
paign, presidential candidates were 
forced to refute publicly rumors of homo- 
sexuality, mental illness, illegal-drug use 
and extramarital affairs. Yet the Donna 
Rice episode, following months of pious 
denials of womanizing by Gary Hart, can 
only have strengthened the public’s cyni- 
cal suspicion that smoke inevitably sig- 
nals an inferno of secret scandal. Hart's 
dramatic downfall was‘an embarrassing 
spectacle, especially for all the journalists 
who missed the story. Pam Maples, a po- 
litical reporter for The Rocky Mountain 








itly permit the press to waive normal 
strictures of taste and delicacy in the pur- 
suit of rumor. But until recently, journal- 
ists tended to judge members of Congress 
by a more humane standard. It was not 
too long ago that a prominent legislator 
could be carried off the Senate floor in a 
drunken stupor without a word of his pub- 
lic intoxication appearing in the press. 
Such journalistic self-censorship certainly 
did little to promote sobriety among pub- 
lic officials, but it did help create an al- 
most unimaginable era of political comity 
in Congress. 

How sad and sordid, in contrast, is the 
current rule of rumor on Capitol Hill. Per- 
haps the nadir was reached with the re- 
cent press coverage of the baseless and 
base charges that House Speaker Thomas 
Foley is a homosexual. Syndicated colum- 
nists Roland Evans and Robert Novak 
initially helped stir the muck by referring 
to rumors about “the alleged homosexual- 
ity of one Democrat who might move up 





the succession ladder.” As the gossip 
oozed along the halls of Congress, New 
York Daily News columnist Lars-Erik 
Nelson published the details of the whis- 
pering campaign against Foley in order to 
finger the staff of Congressman Newt 
Gingrich as one of its sources. Never 
mind that the Foley rumors were com- 
pletely false. Once the Republican Na- 
tional Committee launched its own smear 
campaign against the new Speaker, using 
sniggering language like “out of the liber- 
al closet,” virtually every news organiza- 
tion felt compelled to repeat the slur, re- 

gardless of the damage it would cause. 

After participating in Foley's ordeal | 

by innuendo, few journalists could 
| £ claim that theirs is a higher calling 
2 than ordinary occupations. Thus 
; how tempting it must be for arm- 
chair analysts to decree that 
: henceforth no responsible publica- 
= tion or newscast should dissemi- 
= nate unsubstantiated rumors. But 
2 while preserving the dignity of the 
/3 unfairly maligned, would such a 
)* high-minded standard also serve 
the public interest? Or are current 
journalistic practices—as unfortu- 
nate, unfeeling and unfair as they 
sometimes appear—necessary re- 
flections of subterranean currents 
in contemporary government and 
politics? 

It is difficult to invent a system 
under which the press can operate 
on a higher ethical plane than the 
politicians they cover. Rumor has 
always played a role in politics, but 
rarely have the backstage opera- 
tives been so adroit, and so cynical, 
in their use of vitriol. The nation is 
mired in a poison-pen era, and to 
identify the culprits, the press must 
sometimes inadvertently mar reputations. 
The role of journalism is, in part, to delve 
beneath the surface and explain the 
causes of events. To do otherwise is to 
cheat the public, the only constituency to 
which reporters owe their allegiance. 

This is not to diminish the rights of 
Tom Foley—or any other public figure 
similarly tarred. All too often the press is 
unnecessarily timid in describing the char- 
acter of rumors. Using tepid language like 
“unsubstantiated” or “believed to be with- 
out foundation” to describe malicious false- 
hoods can suggest to the uninformed that 
there may be a kernel of truth to the 
charges. If there is absolutely no evidence 
to support a scurrilous rumor other than the 
fact that prominent politicians are spread- 
ing it, far better for the press to resort to a 
four-letter word that can fit in any tabloid 
headline: lies. Only through such aggressive 
honesty can the press sidestep the muck 
that is replacing real issues in contempo- 
rary American politics. a 
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News in Denver, expressed a typical reac- 
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Thousands marched in San Francisco's annual gay freedom day parade last week 


Is the Gay Revolution a Flop? 


A new book urges homosexuals to tone down and blend in 





4 he gay revolution has failed.” To 

thousands of homosexuals who 
marched last weekend in the annual Gay 
and Lesbian Pride Day parades, the 
thought may be heretical, but it is exactly 
the argument put forth by Marshall Kirk 
and Hunter Madsen, two Harvard-trained 
psychologists, in a provocative new book, 


Kirk and Madsen point out, the revolu- 
tion began 20 years ago last week in New 
York City at a gay bar, the Stonewall Inn, 
when for the first time patrons fought back 
against police conducting a routine raid. 

The authors, both of whom are gay, 
acknowledge that homosexuals’ lives have 
improved since then, but they say the vic- 
tories are limited because America’s fun- 
damental attitudes have not changed. 
“The gay movement hasn't got nearly so 
far as the black civil rights movement,” 
declared Madsen in an interview. “Yes, 
our life-style is now ‘public’—in highly re- 
stricted urban areas—but coast to coast, 
hatred and contempt for gays aren’t far 
from where they were 25 years ago.” 

In fact, the majority of gay men and 
women still do not openly disclose their 
sexual orientation because prejudice re- 
mains so deeply embedded in the US. 
About 25 million Americans are gay, but 
society's institutions, from government to 
the church and the press to advertising, 
virtually ignore their existence. “America 
is not only reluctant to recognize news 
events or address public issues concerning 
gays, it also refuses to educate titizens on 
the nature of homosexuality itself,” write 





After the Ball (Doubleday; $19.95), As | 








the authors. Americans, they hold, con- 
tinue to harbor distorted perceptions. 
Among them: people choose to be gay, ho- 
mosexuals are kinky sex addicts and child 


| molesters, they are untrustworthy and an- 
| tifamily, and they are suicidally unhappy. 


Such social attitudes give tacit approval to 
bigoted behavior, from antigay jokes to 
violence 

Kirk, 31, and Madsen, 34, put much 
of the blame for the revolution’s failure on 
gays themselves. The pair argue that the 
movement for too long was wrongly fo- 
cused on sexual freedom and self-expres- 
sion, issues that they feel have antago- 
nized the public. Instead, they say, the 
emphasis should be on civil rights and 
fairness, concerns that appeal to all 
Americans. AIDS, which has devastated 
the gay community, has helped shift the 
gay-rights agenda away from liberated 
sex to more mainstream values 

Kirk and Madsen charge that the gay 
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Warning against fanning the fire of bigotry. 
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movement has been weakened by its in- 
sistence that self-hatred is a basic prob- 
lem. “Learning to like yourself is an es- 
sential first step,” Kirk told TIME, “that’s 
all it is.” It does not guarantee that every- 
one else will like you too, he notes. If gays 
are to achieve the ultimate goals of accep- 
tance and assimilation, they will have to 
overcome America’s hostility. 

To that end, Kirk and Madsen assert, 
gays need to project an unthreatening, re- 
spectable image to the straight world. 
They advise curbing flamboyant excesses 
and keeping drag queens and butch lesbi- 
ans out of the public eye. Explains Mad- 
sen: “If you want to stop the fire of bigot- 
ry, don’t put it out with gasoline.” The 
authors advocate a calculated national 
media campaign using clean-cut types, an 
idea they first suggested in 1985, 

While praising the book’s analysis of 
antihomosexual sentiment, many gays re- 
ject its arguments. Self-acceptance is still 
a major hurdle for gay men and women, 
critics insist. But they are most riled by 
the suggestion that gays need to tone 
down and blend in: that would slash at the 
heart of the gay-rights movement, they 
charge. Says Sherrie Cohen of the Fund 
for Human Dignity: “We're for embrac- 
ing diversity and for protecting the civil 
rights of anyone who is perceived as ‘dif- 
ferent." Toby Marotta, a sociologist in 
San Francisco, finds the book’s thesis the 
same “homophile argument used before 
Stonewall and abandoned afterward.” 
Some gays believe, too, that the conserva- 
tive approach may actually encourage ho- 


mosexuals to remain invisible; the better | 


gays succeed in blending in, they suggest, 
the easier and more tempting it may be to 
hide their sexuality. 

Still, most agree that a campaign pro- 
molting positive images of gays is a necessi- 
ty. On the West Coast, the Lesbian and 
Gay Public Awareness Project has run ad- 
vertisements in the L.A. Weekly and the 
Pasadena/Altadena Weekly. One of them 
shows a mother, her gay daughter and her 
partner embracing happily. Reads the 
headline: 'M PROUD OF MY LESBIAN 
DAUGHTER. In New York City last month, 
the Fund for Human Dignity unveiled a 
model national campaign that would fea- 
ture gay-rights supporters in 60-second TV 
spots called “Stonewall Minutes.” In one 
sample spot, attorney Thomas Stoddard of 
the Lambda Legal Defense and Education 
Fund declares that “the days when gay 
people could never be themselves, when 
gay issues were never discussed, will never 
come again.” That is undoubtedly true. But 
most gays would also agree with one of 
Kirk’s main points: “Success will only 
come when we've managed to push up and 
down to the other side the huge national 
rock of hatred.” By Anastasia Toufexis. 








Religion 


Black Catholics vs. the Church 


Disputes in two U.S. cities dramatize a widening rift 





ince well before the Civil War, 

black Americans have been 
predominantly Protestant. Despite 
extensive outreach by the Roman 
Catholic Church, only 2 million of 
America’s 54 million lay Catholics 
and 300 of the nation’s 19,000 priests 
are black. Thirteen of 314 active 
Catholic bishops in the US. are 
black. The first black archbishop, 
Eugene Marino, was assigned to At- 
lanta only last year. Catholicism has 
not only had difficulty finding new 
recruits in the black community, it is 
even beginning to lose its grip on 
those few already in the fold 

Nowhere are the problems more 
evident than in Detroit and Wash- 
ington, two archdioceses where the 
church is confronting sharp dissatis- 
faction among blacks. In Washing- 
ton, a fiery, articulate black priest 
named George A. Stallings Jr., fed up 
with the church’s treatment of blacks, 
plans to defy James Cardinal Hickey this 
week by inaugurating his own indepen- 
dent African-American Catholic Congre- 
gation. In Detroit, black resentment is 
aimed at Edmund Cardinal Szoka, who 
last week finally shut down 21 of the city’s 
114 parishes, mostly in black neighbor- 
hoods, with nine others soon to follow 
The action came despite angry protests 
and eleventh-hour courtroom maneuvers 
by both black and white parishioners 

For Washington Catholics, Stallings 
is a figure to reckon with. During a 
twelve-year assignment, the 41-year-old 
priest built up a black parish from 200 to 
2,000 families. Last year Hickey appoint- 
ed him director of the archdiocese’s evan- 
gelism program. Heedless of Hickey’s 
stern warnings, Stallings is determined to 
celebrate Mass for his Imani (Swahili for 
faith) Temple, which will meet temporar- 
ily in a chapel at Howard University 
How many of the archdiocese’s 80,000 
black parishioners will enlist in this self- 
made Catholicism? Jacqueline Wilson, 
who directs the Washington archdiocesan 
office for black Catholics, thinks “there 
are a lot who share his concern,” but ex- 
pects that most will stick with the official 
church. “No one,” she believes, “can go 
off and start up his own church and call it 
Roman Catholic.” 

According to church law, only the di- 
ocesan bishop can authorize a new parish 
or decide where priests work. In a toughly 
worded response to Stallings’ challenge 
two weeks ago, Hickey threatened to no- 
tify all U.S. bishops that the renegade 














Washington: renegade priest George A. Stallings 


priest was no longer in good standing and 
should henceforth be forbidden to speak 
at any Catholic institution in the U.S 
Stallings is unapologetic. “I have been 
caught up in the spirit of destiny,” says the 
rebel priest. “I know I am breaking canon 
law. But to stir up the conscience of a na- 
tion, T'll do it. When laws control, then 
laws enslave 

Stallings is regarded by critics as an 
inveterate grandstander whose grandiose 
actions could lead to his excommunica- 
tion—and eventually a schism within the 
church that could spread beyond Wash- 
ington. He was recently president of the 
National Black Catholic Clergy Caucus 
and built a nationwide following through 


Detroit: lay activist Marian Gabriel 


A “blatantly racist” decision 
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appearances in black parishes. He claims 
that he remains within the Catholic 
Church but rejects its hierarchical rule, 
charging that the bishops are imperialis- 
tic and the church racist. Imani Temple, 
vows Stallings, “will ask the people 
what we should be all about.” 

. Catholicism, he believes, should 
* allow experimental worship with 
broader appeal to the black commu- 
nity, including African-American 
Masses complete with recitations 
from black literature. Such an Afri- 
can-American liturgy with an all- 
black priesthood, Stallings believes, 
might be patterned after the Eastern 
rites within the Catholic Church. He 
seeks to combine “Baptist practices 
with the beauty and tradition of the 
Catholic faith.” As a young Catholic 
in North Carolina, Stallings often 
attended an enthusiastic black Bap- 
tist church with his grandmother 
Says he: “The church is failing to 
bind together the church with the 
needs and aspirations of African 
Americans.” 

In the Detroit imbroglio, Cardi- 
nal Szoka threatens to shut down another 
25 parishes by next year unless offerings 
and memberships increase. Though many 
white worshipers too are hurt by the re- 
trenchment, the archdiocese’s 65,000 
black Catholics especially feel that the 
church is abandoning them. Marian Ga- 
briel, co-chair ofa local black Catholic or- 
ganization, considers Szoka’s decision 
“blatantly racist.” Says she: “This is 
the most disgusting thing I’ve ever run 
up against.” 





S zoka has written movingly about the 
church's past failures in ministering 
to blacks. But the Cardinal felt compelled 
to take drastic action, in part because of 
Detroit's ruinous population decline. The 
city’s churches, however, are also dying 
because they have failed to enlist any sig- 
nificant numbers of blacks when white 
ethnics began moving out of their neigh- 
borhoods. Says the Rev. Norman Thom- 
as, a white priest who opposes the clos- 
ings: “The church has not done an 


| adequate job of being a church in the city, 


and that includes attracting blacks.” 

Poignantly, these events are occurring 
just after a meeting of the nation’s bishops 
that endorsed a blueprint for stepped-up 
evangelism among blacks. A special report 
to the hierarchy warned that experts are 
deeply concerned about attrition among 
black Catholics “leaving the church for 
Protestant denominations where they will 
feel more at home.” As developments in 
the two cities indicate, the losses could just 
be beginning By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington and 
Linda DiPietro/Detroit 
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Wanderer 
Of Endless 


Curiosity 


A self-made man of many parts, the 
Trinidad-born and Oxford-bred writer 


V.S. NAIPAUL mirrors a world in 
constant social flux 


BY R.Z. SHEPPARD = 
B etween Madras and the shore temple town of Maha- 





balipuram, the Tamil farmers spread their harvest 

across the road and wait for the traffic. Cars, buses 
and trucks burst through the sheaves; the rubber meets the 
rice, and the grains are pinched free from their husks. The 
vehicles move on, and women, children and Indian crows 
drop down through the exhaust fumes to gather in their 
share. 

The scene delights the trim, crisply dressed man in the 
backseat of the Ambassador, India’s doughty knockoff of 
the 1954 Morris Oxford. “Look at them doing their thresh- 
ing.” he says eagerly. “They're so happy threshing, 
threshing.” 

Friends say that Vidiadhar Surajprasad Naipaul often 
talks in bis, a reference to the musical notation for “repeat 
phrase.” But what could be mistaken for an affectation is 
actually a ritual of concentration that is performed on 
something as simple as the way a lintel rests on an ancient 
pillar or as complex as how the past weighs on the present. 

The burdens of history are balanced in the pages of 
Naipaul's many books and published daily on his mobile 
face. The muscles for consternation, annoyance, mirth, 
sadness, disappointment and disdain are well developed. A 
lifetime overcoming obscurity, asthma and anxiety among 
strangers in strange lands has taught him to expect the 
worst. His autobiographical writings toll with such gloomy 
remarks as “To see the possibility, the certainty, of ruin, 
even at the moment of creation: it was my temperament,” 
To a visitor who has just blown through 104% time zones to 
arrive promptly for a meeting in Madras, he says, “When 
someone says I'll meet you between 3 and 4 p.m., it means 
our relationship is finished.” 

Evelyn Waugh said that punctuality is the virtue of the 
bored. In Naipaul's case, arrivals and departures constitute 
the story of his life, and tardiness disrupts the narrative. “If 
one is not on time, things won't go right,” he warns, though 
one learns quickly not to take the author's fretful com- 
ments personally. 

Vidia, as he is known to friends, operates at a high level 





of stress. It may be genetic, he suggests, sadly recalling that 
his brother Shiva, the novelist and journalist, wrote him 
shortly before he died of a heart attack three years ago at 
the age of 40 that “anxiety was his truest feeling.” Appre- 
hension also comes with the territory. Naipaul was born an 
outsider 56 years ago in the British colony of Trinidad. A 
member of neither the white ruling class nor the black ma- 
jority, he was part of the island’s large, self-contained Indi- 
an community. As a child, he lived a Hindu village life in 
the country. In Port-of-Spain during World War IT, he ex- 
perienced a polyglot street life that included the language 
of American G.I.s. Later, as a scholarship student at Ox- 
ford, the accents were more refined, but the sense of being a 
colonial was even stronger. 

Few writers have made better use of their estrangement 
than Naipaul. He recently returned to India to gather mate- 
rial for his third book on the subcontinent, and things could 
be going more smoothly. A recent election in the southern 
state of Tamil Nadu has been disruptive. Madras’ main 
streets are filled with festive tides of celebrators waving the 
red-and-black banners of the victorious Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam Party. Naipaul is trying to sort out the issues, 
which include the historic antagonism of South Indians to- 
ward traditional Brahman power. Eventually, he will deci- 
pher the complexities of culture and politics on paper, but for 
the moment, he says pointedly, “it is the old story: the dark- 
er-skinned people against the lighter-skinned people.” 

The sorting out takes time and patience. An interview 
with a local bureaucrat seems to support Naipaul’s conten- 
tion that “everybody is interesting for an hour, but few peo- 
ple can last more than two.” After much difficulty, he has 
arranged a chat with two Tamil radicals. The pair are es- 
corted to the writer’s hotel room by two plainclothesmen. 
The luxurious Taj Coromandel is overrun by an interna- 
tional gathering of leather-goods manufacturers, and for all 
anyone can tell, Naipaul and his group could have just con- 
cluded an agreement to turn sacred cows into discount lug- 
gage. His reaction to the interview indicates that he would 
have found such a deal more interesting. “They were crimi- 
nals with nothing to say,” he remarks impatiently. “No 
patterned narrative, just fanatical belief.” 

Rumors that V.S. Naipaul has mellowed are somewhat 
exaggerated. His testiness seems for the moment to be tem- 
pered by weariness. “The mind fills up with so many im- 
ages,” he says, and one is suddenly aware how many of our 
images of the Third World come from his tightly woven 
books. He once wrote, “I have no attitudes; no views. I have 
appetites and reactions, violent reactions.” Naipaul claims 
he is now content to be a quiet listener. Readers looking for 
a verbal lynching by the leading chronicler of modern folly 
and delusion may have been disappointed by his recently 
published A Turn in the South. But what they got was far 
more than the standard tour of the new liberal Dixie. In 
texture and tone, the work is a departure for Naipaul. “I 
was not interested in what I thought; I was interested in 
what the people thought,” he says. Working up to 14 hours 
a day, Naipaul roamed the old Confederacy talking to 
black intellectuals, redneck philosophers, white-collar 
workers and auto-factory hands now employed by the Jap- 
anese. The result is a book of scenes and voices and, of 
course, a layering of past and present. The South's agricul- 
tural and religious roots, its history of slavery, and the evo- 
lution of its race relations and economy are played off 
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against the comments of people trying to understand the 
small parts of what Naipaul eventually conveys as a whole: 
a region of America that is like an emerging nation withina 
nation. 

On the road. Naipaul operates largely through honed 
instinct, avoiding official sources and searching for the ob- 
scure informant and off-center incident. Asked why he did 
not interview Reuben Greenberg, the black Jewish police 
chief of Charleston, S.C., Naipaul grimaces and says sim- 
ply. “Too obvious.” An ironic comment, considering that 
Naipaul, alsoa self-made man of many parts, is now widely 
considered to be England's greatest living writer. His own 
faceted history parallels the breakup of colonialism and 
mass migrations. Of London in the 1950s he says, “I had 
found myself at the beginning ofa great movement of peo- 
ples after the war, a great shaking up of the world, a great 
shaking up of old cultures and old ideas.” In his new novel 
My Secret History, Paul Theroux offers an affectionate and 
accurate sketch of his friend and mentor. The character's 
name is S. Prasad, but the facts and mannerisms are VS. 
Naipaul's: “He was an unusual alien: he knew everything 
about England, he had an Oxford degree, owned his own 
house, and had published halfa shelf of 
books. He had won five literary prizes 
... Still, he called himself an exile. He 
said he didn’t belong—he looked it in his 
winter coat. Seeing me, he frowned with 
satisfaction.” 

A similar expression flickers when 
Naipaul assesses his own career, “I real- 
ly don’t have a success story to tell,” he 
begins. “My story is one of slog and 
grind and disappointment and over- 
coming.” Growing up in Trinidad 
“among advertisements for things that 
were no longer made,” Naipaul rebelled 
against the prevailing backwater men- 
tality. His model was his father. a jour- 
nalist who tried to bring new ideas to his 
insular community. Seepersad Naipaul 
died in 1953, a defeated man of 47. Yet, as his son has writ- 
ten, “he made the vocation of the writer seem the noblest in 
the world: and I decided to be that noble thing.” 

Naipaul's success story is similar to those of other gifted 
outsiders who have become part of the tradition of English 
letters. Coming from backgrounds they found provincial 
and embarrassing, they offered themselves to high culture, 
only to discover that they had shut the door on their best 
material. “I was a man who had no idea of what to write 
about,” says Naipaul of his early literary efforts in London. 
Turning his imagination back to Trinidad released his gift 
and led to his first successes, lighthearted novels and stories 
about his island society. 

Later books grew out of the need for fresh subjects. 
“England is not laid out like Trinidad. Its life goes on behind 
closed doors,” he notes. “To get material, I've had to travel.” 
What Naipaul conveyed in nonfiction such as An Area of 
Darknessand The Loss of El Doradoand in his novels Guer- 
rillasand A Bend in the River changed Western perceptions 
of the underdeveloped world. Free of their colonial keepers, 
new nations had toconfront their own hearts of darkness. In 
Africa the author found tribalism overgrowing hopes of 
progress: in India he observed that poverty was more dehu- 
manizing than any modern machine. Eight years before 














Salman Rushdie outraged the Imam, Naipaul had pin- 
pointed the problem of true believers: “In the fundamental- 
ist scheme the world constantly decays and has constantly 
to be re-created. The only function of intellect is to assist 
that re-creation.” 

Such declarations give Naipaul the appearance of a po- 
litical curmudgeon. But, he says with some surprise. “I don’t 
think that way. People turn things around. I'm for individ- 
ual rights and for law.” It is a long view that includes his 
fascination with ancient Rome (“I can barely express my 
admiration for it”) and the imperial record of the English. 
Their achievement calls forth some of his best bis: “Pretty 
terrific. It would be churlish to say otherwise. It would be 
foolish to say otherwise. It would be unhistorical to say 
otherwise.” 

Naipaul is English not so much by an accident of histo- 
ry as by personal acts of intelligence and will. Thirty-eight 
years in Britain have given him a proper accent, a direct 
way with service staff and an impatience with romantic ab- 
straction. He has a British wife, Patricia, with whom he 
shares a house in Salisbury, not far from Stonehenge and a 
military training area from which distracting gunfire can 
frequently be heard. 

England is where he writes—slow- 
ly. A good day at a recently acquired 
computer is 400 words. If he produces 
more, he notes with a laugh, he invari- 
ably writes less the following day. On 
average it takes Naipaul about a year to 
compose a book. “I'm with it all the 
time, anxious to get to the end,” he says 
with a hint of dread. “When I'm fin- 
ished, I do nothing. It takes a week be- 
fore I even begin to feel tired.” To keep 
in shape, he performs a daily exercise 
taught to him years ago by a family pun- 
ditin Trinidad. Itisa difficult yoga bend 
that leaves the writer arched backward 
with his head on the floor. 

Despite his complaints, Naipaul's 
curiosity remains unflagging. “I'm so dazzled by the rich- 
ness of the world that I think fiction is not quite catching it,” 
says the author whose own novels are exceptions. Naipaul is 
a constant reader, although he admits to rarely finishing a 
book. He dislikes the prose of Gibbon and the King James 
Bible because he finds it too smooth. He prefers the rich 
accents of the Elizabethans. “My writing is full of helpless 
echoes of Shakespeare.” he confesses. He listens to the tapes 
of the sonnets at dinner and reads the dramas at night. 
Among his favorites are the //enry plays, with their themes 
of chaos and shifting fortunes. 

Critics generally agree that Naipaul’s fortunes are ona 
permanent foundation. Irving Howe, no pushover, says, 
“There can hardly be a writer alive who surpasses him.” 
Alfred Kazin calls Naipaul the “most compelling master of 
social truth that I know.” The writer himself is not overly 
responsive to praise. He claims to dislike interviews and 
awards and describes himself simply as a “maker of 
books.” Though England is his base and spiritual home, he 
prefers the convenience and anonymity of large hotels and 
jetliners where, 30,000 ft. above the chaos, he can clasp a 
pillow to his stomach, insist that “reading is too important 
todo on airplanes” and begin once again to turn high anxi- 
ety into high art. 5 
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ONCE THE PITTSBURGH PIRATES TEAMED UP 
WITH THE POSTAL SERVICE, EVERY PITCH HIT ITS MARK. 





THE PIRATES’ SALES PITCH REACHED MORE FANS THAN EVER WHEN 
THE POSTAL SERVICE HELPED IMPROVE THE ACCURACY OF THEIR MAILING LISTS. 


The Pirates’ mailing list consisted of over 250,000 names and addresses gathered from fans entering 
Three Rivers Stadium. But thousands of catalogs and other mailings based on this list never made it home. 
THE GAME PLAN: ZIP + 4 DISKETTE SERVICE. 

Dan O’Shea, Manager of Commercial Accounts at the Postal Service, made the call to use the ZIP + 4” 
diskette service. Scott Proefrock, the Pirates’ pinch hitter in data processing, put the game into play 

by handing over the Pirates’ mailing list diskettes. The Postal Service updated the list, corrected errors and 
eliminated duplicate addresses all by encoding the diskettes with ZIP + 4 codes. What teamwork! 

9 ZIP WAS THE BEGINNING OF A WINNING SEASON. 

Once the Pirates converted to nine-digit ZIP Codes® their mailings hit all 250,000 homes — saving over 
$100,000 in lost opportunities, lost profits, wasted postage and materials. Not to mention the money 

saved through ZIP + 4 postage discounts. «- — — — 1 




















Plus, last year’s attendance reacheda | SEND MY FREE BROCHURE AND CASSETTE ee 
record high of over one million fans. : é setts ; 
Needless to say, this made the Pirates’ | Call 1-800-842-9000, Ext. 228 or mail this coupon to: | 
Jim Leyland one very happy manager. | United States Postal Service, PO Box 7897, Mt Prospect IL 60056-9903 | 
If you're looking for ways to save money My line of business ia: (Please chacir one) 
and improve the efficiency of your major | . | a . | 
league mailings, our creative solutions can | 5 Bastien Publishing 1 Utilities Sancaetainn 
help. Send in this coupon to learn all CO Retail Education ] Wholesale (1 Direct Marketing 
about them. | Name Title 
| Firm—____ ————ee ———— 
-% UNITED STATES | Street Address 
POSTAL SERVICE ns ne ZIP Code* 
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Battling the Myths and Dogma 








FROM BEIRUT TO JERUSALEM by Thomas L. Friedman 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 525 pages; $22.95 








BY PAUL GRAY 
T en years as a journalist in Lebanon 
and Israel taught Thomas L. Fried- 
man two important lessons. “First, when 
it comes to discussing the Middle East, 
people go temporarily insane, so if you are 
planning to talk to an audience of more 
than two, you’d better have mastered the 
subject. Second, a Jew who wants to 
make a career working in or study- 
ing about the Middle East will al- 
ways be a lonely man: he will never 
be fully accepted or trusted by the 
Arabs, and he will never be fully ac- 
cepted or trusted by the Jews.” 

That last clause will raise some 
eyebrows and hackles, but Fried- 
man, who has mastered his subject, 
fully documents its accuracy. Dur- 
ing most of the 1980s he covered 
the Middle East for the New York 
Times, initially as bureau chief in 
Beirut and then in the same post in 
Jerusalem. In Lebanon, Friedman 
was “the only full-time American 
Jewish reporter.” In Israel he was 
not. Solitude had its comforts, he 
found. “People assumed that if you 
were in Beirut you couldn't possibly 
be Jewish,” he writes. “After all, 
what Jew in his right mind would 
come to Beirut?” But members of his 
faith knew what Friedman was, and 
some were quick to interpret fact 
finding as heresy or treason. Why? 
The author answers, “I had helped 
to inform the Jews of New York 


the Middle East who try to remain impar- 
tial will find many factions eager to throt- 
tle them. The place lives and dies on faith 
and mythology; a mere fact is useless, pos- 
sibly dangerous, until it has been modified 
to fit within a dogma. Most of the region’s 


bloodiest episodes during the "80s, the au- | 


thor argues, arose from failures to recog- 
nize complex realities. 





Friedman in Washington: lonely no longer 





City of the less-than-heroic behavior 
of the Israeli army in Lebanon, the 
Sabra and Shatila massacre and other un- 
settling stories.” 

Other readers placed a different value 
on Friedman’s dispatches. His reporting 
from Lebanon won him a Pulitzer Prize, 
and his subsequent work in Israel won him 
another. Friedman, 36, is the Times's chief 
diplomatic correspondent in Washington. 
Freed from daily deadlines, he can look 
back on a period punctuated by excitement 
and narrow escapes. He had not been in 
Beirut long before the apartment house in 
which he was living was destroyed by a 
bomb; near the end of his stay in Jerusa- 
lem, as he was being driven to a farewell 
lunch by his wife, his car windshield was 
shattered by a thrown rock. Such experi- 
ences add dizzying moments to Friedman’s 
crowded, fascinating memoir. 

Among its many virtues, From Beirut 
to Jerusalem shows why messengers from 





Fact finding seen as heresy or treason. 


To say that powerful people in the 
Middle East sometimes behave irrational- 
ly is to flirt with the obvious. But Fried- 
man buttresses this familiar thesis with 
fresh, arresting details. He chronicles the 
mounting debacle of Israel’s 1982 inva- 
sion of Lebanon, which began with the 
announced goal of ending the safe haven 
enjoyed by Yasser Arafat and his Pales- 


tine Liberation Organization troops. In | 


this Israel succeeded. That was almost 
easy, since a lot of Lebanese also wanted 
to get rid of the P.L.O. The Israeli soldiers 
were welcomed as saviors: “Everywhere 
you went in Lebanon, Jews were getting 
their pictures taken. This was not a nation 
at war, it was a nation on tour.” 

But the welcome quickly ran out. 
Friedman maintains that Israel’s hidden 
agenda—wiping out Palestinian agitation 
once and for all and playing midwife to a 
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| friendly or at least neutral government in 
Lebanon—was the stuff of fantasy. The 
dispersal of their leadership would not 
stifle Palestinians’ aspirations; and there 
was no force in splintered Lebanon capa- 
ble of uniting the country. 

* Friedman was also on hand at the 
birth of the intifadeh, the stone-throwing 
rebellion by young Palestinians living in 
the Israeli-occupied West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. Here was David vs. Goliath with 
a vengeance, shown nightly throughout 
much of the world on the evening news. 
But Friedman argues that the myth— 
stones triumphing over might—threatens 
to bury reality. Israel will not be brought 
down by slingshots; tanks and troops will 
not quash resentments. If anything is to 
be accomplished, a photogenic revolution 
must give way to hard bargaining. 

Those who believe in the power of 
reason to solve disputes will find From 
Beirut to Jerusalem glum reading. Oddly 
enough, Friedman remains optimistic. 
Amid all the shambles and contradictions 
of the Middle East, he met and worked 
beside Jews and Arabs who passionately 
want to live together in peace. Their will 
may be thwarted, by habit or history, but 
no one who reads this book can resist 

rooting for their success. a 


Born Witness 


CLEAR PICTURES: 

FIRST LOVES, FIRST GUIDES 

| by Reynolds Price 

Atheneum; 304 pages; $19.95 

U nless your childhood was as magical 
as Mozart’s, writing an extended 

memoir of those primal years is a risk bor- 

dering on chutzpah. Why on earth should 

anyone else care about the assorted teach- 

ers, neighbors and maiden aunts who 

were your early sources of inspiration? 

Such people are the private memories of 

the ones who knew and cherished them. 

Readers can be persuaded to care, 
however, if the memoirist is Reynolds 
Price (The Source of Light, Kate Vaiden), 
one of a few writers whose full-length fic- 
tions do honor to the term regional novel. 
Price’s region is central North 
Carolina, where he has lived for most of 
his 56 years. His father Will was a travel- 
ing salesman who fought a lifelong battle 
against alcohol and financial insecurity. 
His mother Elizabeth was one of the gen- 
teel metal magnolias who, despite gener- 
osity to their black servants, Price notes, 
were the “chief conveyors” of the racist 
code that cursed the pre-King South. 

A loner by temperament and circum- 
stance—his family was constantly relocat- 
ing from one drab Piedmont town to an- 
other—Price describes the boy he was as “a 
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born witness or spy helplessly fascinat- 
ed by the ritual power of language.” In 
Clear Pictures he comes across as a preco- 
cious Dixie dandy, worrying earnestly 
about God and masturbation, and toadying 
up to visiting artistes like the great contral- 
to Marian Anderson by sending them por- 
traits he had sketched from publicity stills. 
There is no pos- 
® turing, however, in 
= the taut, emotion- 
= driven chapter that 
tells of his father’s 
death at age 54. Sur- 
gery to remove a can- 
cer-infected lung dis- 
closed that the dis- 
ease had spread, in- 
operably. Reynolds, 
then a junior at Duke 
Memoirist Price University, was at his 

bedside, holding the 
“warm, dead flesh” of Will's wrist, when 
the end came. He heard “a high moan, an 
eerie whistle.” As Will’s head pressed deep 
into the pillows, “the eyes stayed shut but 
the skin of his face turned purple, and the 
hard wave rolled downward from mind to 
feet. It was plainly as real and irresistible as 
what drives the surf.” 

Price, today a paraplegic from cancer 
of the spine, cites Freud’s comment that 
the most important day of a man’s life is 
the day his father dies. It may have been 
the day that Reynolds Price truly became 
the writer he hoped to be. —®By John Elson 





Laser Instinct 


LUST & OTHER STORIES 
by Susan Minot 
Houghton Mifflin; 147 pages; $16.95 


hese twelve stories issue up-to-the- 

minute dispatches from the sexual 
wars, and the news is not good for either 
side. The men, selfish and distracted, bolt 
at the first hint of that dread word, com- 
mitment. The women work at being hip 
and wary but are as overmastered by virili- 
ty as any Victorian maiden (“With his 
touch, the will seemed to drain out of her”) 
Susan Minot, who made a notable debut 
with her 1986 novel Monkeys, has a laser 
instinct for the clinching detail and the 
giveaway phrase. She can summon de- 
scriptive power when she wants it (“Clouds 
rose up, golden, fisted, dwarfing the is- 
lands”). But the very unity of this collection 
produces a sameness, The reader begins to 
wonder, Doesn't Minot know anyone who 
is married, or older than thirtysomething? 
Doesn't she ever look beyond these modish 
urban lofts and restaurants? Henry Kissin- 
ger once remarked of Singaporean states- 
man Lee Kuan Yew that he needed a larg- 
er country for his talents. Minot, a writer to 


watch. needs a larger subject | 
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A Grand Folly in Ottawa 


Canada’s newest museum is costly, controversial and curious 





BY KURT ANDERSEN 


s the grayest, quietest, most culturally 

introverted major city in a gray, qui- 
et, culturally introverted country, Ottawa 
is not a place where one expects to find ar- 
chitecture on the fringe. But when the Ca- 
nadian Museum of Civilization officially 
opened last week just across the river in 
the city of Hull, it took its place as one of 
the largest museums in the world and cer- 
tainly one of the more curious—a wildly 
eccentric, million-square-foot limestone 
pile of curves and ellipses, Antoni Gaudi 
crossed with late Frank Lloyd Wright, ba- 
roque quirkiness run amuck. Architect 
Douglas Cardinal’s museum is more a fas- 
cinating curiosity than a masterwork. But 
its flamboyance and seductive, Disney- 
esque natural-history exhibits—life-size 
Indian homes downstairs, replica town- 
scapes from the past 500 years upstairs— 
will surely make it the capital’s biggest 
tourist attraction, if not Canada’s. 

Until this project, which is a year be- 
hind schedule and some 200% over bud- 
get, Cardinal had designed mostly schools 
and small civic buildings in his native Al- 
berta and other western provinces. “It is,” 
says Cardinal of the $213 million muse- 
um, “like composing and conducting a 
symphony at the same time, with an 
orchestra that’s never played your music 
before—and it’s the most important 
performance of your life.” Days before 
the opening, with scores of workers still 
laying granite floors and bending Sheet- 
rock to Cardinal’s hypertrophic specifica- 
tions, the architect was wan and tired. “It 
takes a tremendous amount of warrior- 
ship,” he says, “to believe in your vision.” 
Warriorship? Cardinal, who is one-eighth 
Blackfoot, uses the phrase constantly; it is 
New Age Native American for hubris. 

Cardinal, 55, is a lifelong maverick 
not well known outside Canadian archi- 
tectural circles. He left architecture 
school in British Columbia at 19 and im- 
migrated to Texas, where he earned his 
degree a decade later. After returning to 
Alberta in the 60s, he won his first nota- 
ble commission, a characteristically un- 
dulating brick church in the town of Red 
Deer. Because of the unorthodox engi- 
neering, he was obliged to demonstrate 
on a computer that the church would be 
structurally sound, and thus became an 
early pioneer of computer-aided design. 
A few years later, he acquired buckskins, 
beads and a ponytail and became a born- 
again Native American, lobbying for In- 
dian rights. To this day he takes a weekly 








sweat-lodge steam bath, where he smokes 
the traditional stone pipe and chants. 
“You really see yourself,” Cardinal says 
of the ritual, “and confront your own 
weaknesses. It strengthens warriorship.” 
In the view of some who have seen 
him in action, Cardinal has shamelessly 
Mau-Maued the bureaucrats in Alberta 
and Ottawa who have been his chief pa- 
trons. “He’s the doyen of the government 


- 








— Orr, ie aati ‘7 P 
Maverick architect Douglas Cardinal in front of his flamboyant Canadian Museum 


In addition, preservationists had to 
battle Cardinal to save an early—20th cen- 
tury stone factory tower on the museum 
site. “I don’t want it there,” Cardinal says 
of the ruin. “I wanna blow it away.” De- 
spite his museum’s exhibits celebrating 
centuries of Anglo-French building in 
Canada, the architect rejects Western ar- 
chitectural tradition altogether. He insist- 
ed that the museum should not be “a 
piece of colonial architecture.” Greco- 
Roman forms, he says, “have no rele- 
vance to the New World. Why don’t we 
relate forms to our own dramatic, natural 
land forms?” 

Cardinal fancies that his museum has 
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of Civilization 





Mau-Mauing the bureaucrats and strengthening “warriorship” in the sweat lodge. 


establishment,” says Edmonton architect 
Peter Hemingway, “because with them 
he can always use emotional means to in- 
flate the budget. He does his thing about 
the white man killing the native soul, and 
they cough up whatever he wants.” 

The Museum of Civilization’s sched- 
ule and budget problems, however, are 
not all Cardinal’s fault. When he got the 
job in the spring of 1983, the price tag 
had been set somewhat arbitrarily at 
around $78 million, and, at the insistence 
of then Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau, 
construction began later that year, be- 
fore the design was finished. Necessary 
changes cost time and money. But Cardi- 
nal did his part to complicate things too. 
He fought for weeks over the pattern on 
the cafeteria china, and he was upset over 
the fact that the TV wall outlets were 
square, not round. When officials tried to 
substitute aluminum for copper on the 
museum’s vaulted roofs, Cardinal fought 
and won again—when the copper ac- 
quires a mellow green patina, the roofs 
will echo those of the government build- 
ings just across the Ottawa River. 





been sculpted by a glacier. Each level is 
like its own irregular topographical cross 
section, with outcroppings cantilevered 
over the sidewalk below. The museum is 
really two eskers linked underground. In 
one are offices and the bulk of the 3.5 mil- 
lion-artifact collection; in the other, the 
swirling, hyperactive exhibit spaces. Be- 
tween the two are terraced, serpentine 
public walks from which visitors have a 
picture-postcard view of Parliament. A 
man-made stream and waterfall cascade 
beside a grand staircase and over part of 
the central plaza. 

For better or worse, Cardinal has built 
the singular building he wanted. The Mu- 
seum of Civilization is an earnest folly on 
a grand scale. Cardinal may be the perfect 
architect for a country that has a chip on 
its shoulder about American influence. 
His museum is like nothing in the U.S.— 
or anywhere else. The international ar- 
chitectural establishment will surely pre- 
fer Moshe Safdie’s handsome, lucid Na- 
tional Gallery of Canada nearby, but the 





masses will flock to Cardinal’s odd, one- 
of-a-kind fun house. ss 
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120 FEET BELOW THE YAZOO BASIN, 
WE FOUND THE PERFECT WATER FOR 
RAISING THE PERFECT CATFISH. 








lassic Fried Catfish Catfish Pasta 




















You too, can 





To order our recipe cards, just 


send your name, address anda Whvis this man smiling? Be- 
check or money order for $1.00 cause he’s a Catfish lover. He’s also 
to: Catfish Recipes, Box 327 T Chef and cookbook author 
Belzoni, MS, 39038 Marcel Desaulniers of the Trellis 
Restaurant in Williamsburg 





Grilled Catfish 
with Salsa 
Evenif you caught your 
own fish, it wouldn't taste better 
than ours. Because Mississippi 
Prime Catfish are raised in man-made 

fresh water ponds, and fed 
a gourmet diet of natural grains 
and proteins 
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The Mississippi Prime seal indicates quality, freshness and purity. It means our panne ors have passed voluntary weekly USDC inspections, and 
their Catfish meet exacting standards set by The Catfish Institute. The following brands proudly carry our seal: America’s Catch—Country Skillet—Delta Pride 


Freshwater Farms—Pride of the Pond—Simmons Farm-Raised Catfish—SouthFresh Farms 
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Whole Lotta Irony Goin’ On 





GREAT BALLS OF FIRE 


Directed by Jim McBride; Screenplay by Jack Baran and Jim McBride 





BY RICHARD SCHICKEL 


“Uf I'm going to hell, I'm going 


there playing the piano.” 

—Jerry Lee Lewis 
A t the time Great Balls of Fire 

alleges the demon rocker 
made that remark, plenty of peo- 
ple argued that for him the trip 
represented no more than a re- 
turn to his roots, a visit with the 
home folks 

Strange, though, are the ways 
of fate and fame. The movie 
shows Lewis’ bravado being di- 
rected at his cousin, revivalist 
Jimmy Swaggart, who is por- 





Dennis Quaid re-creates Lewis’ dervish-like stage presence 








the orgasmic hammering of the Lewis 
beat, wails with the simple, not to say | 
crude, sexual metaphors of his lyrics. Den- 
nis Quaid very successfully re-creates his 
dervish-like stage presence (he made El- 
vis’ pelvis look as if it were stuck in the 
mud) in a portrayal that goes over 
the top in nicely calculated mea- 
sure. And Winona Ryder con- 
tributes a hypnotically enigmatic 
performance—articulate inno- 
cence and inarticulate knowing- 
ness all mixed up—as the singer's 
nymphet bride. All these authen- 
ticities fitfully but forcefully re- 
mind us that back in the enervat- 
ed ‘50s, there were certain 
unspeakably raunchy things in 
life and fantasy that Jerry Lee 
Lewis put us in touch with while 
Johnny Mathis and Jerry Vale 
were otherwise engaged. 
Fundamentalist opinion to 
the contrary, Lewis was not Sa- 
tan’s satrap. Anxious middle- 
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trayed at more or less regular in- 
tervals denouncing rock ‘n’ roll 
as the “devil's music” and praying for the 
redemption of Jerry Lee’s blighted soul. 
But the real-life Swaggart has since been 
brought low by the revelation of particu- 


| larly tacky sexual practices. Lewis’ music, 





manner and morality now seem almost 
innocent in comparison with what has 
followed him up the charts and into the 
hearts of adolescents during the past three 
decades. Even the act that shattered his 
career—marriage to his 13-year-old sec- 
ond cousin Myra (the script is based on 
her as-told-to memoir)—is something we 
now feel compelled to “understand,” if 
not endorse. 

The people who worked on this movie 
are not without a certain sophistication. 








MARRIED. Melanie Griffith, 31. 1989 Oscar 
nominee for her performance in Working 
Girl; and Miami Vice star Don Johnson, 39: 
she for the third time, he for the fourth, 
and for the second time to each other; in 


| Woody Creek, Colo. 


MARRIED. Hugh Hefner, 63, silk-pajama- 
clad editor in chief of Playboy; and Kim- 
berley Conrad, 26, former centerfold and 


| this year’s Playmate of the Year: he for 


the second time, she for the first; at the 
Playboy Mansion in Los Angeles 


ARRAIGNED. Al Sharpton, 34. for fraud, 
grand larceny and falsifying business rec- 


| ords; in New York City. A flamboyant, 


the black teenager who claimed that a 


porcine preacher, he gained national no- 
toriety as an adviser to Tawana Brawley, 








Feckless, reckless and without a shrewd thought 


They know that the heroic, tragic and far- 
cical modes, all of which they briefly lurch 
toward in the course of the film, are not 
really appropriate to their story. They are 
also aware of how rapidly the world has 
spun since their protagonist was burning 
pianos and churning up teenage hor- 
mones. Accelerated change of that sort 
produces the kind of broad fundamental 
irony that moviemakers who take them- 
selves seriously always love. How dumb we 
were. And so recently. How easy itis to en- 
courage the audience to join in a superior 
snicker at simpler times, simpler souls. 
The trouble is that rude realism keeps 
raising its voice, breaking in on the fun. 
The sound track naturally resounds with 





class parents, who saw him as an 
emissary from a netherworld that 
was nearer at hand—trailer-park Ameri- 
ca—were possibly a little closer to the 
truth, Like Presley, Dean and Brando, he 
was a figure partially shaped by a popular 
culture that in the "50s was learning to ca- 
ter almost exclusively to kids and their 
need for rebel figures. But there was also 
an element of discomfiting truth in the 
message he sent. The thing about the 
young Jerry Lee was that he was all feck- 
lessness and recklessness, without a 
shrewd thought in his head—and without 
a Colonel Parker to cover up his skid 
marks, There is a certain irony in that, 
but it is of an altogether more subtle and 
interesting kind than anything Grear 
Balls of Fire has to offer. a 








—— Milestones - 





gang of white males abducted and raped 
her in November 1987. A grand jury in- 
vestigation found that Brawley’s allega- 
tions were a hoax. Sharpton is charged 
with stealing more than $250,000 from 
the National Youth Movement, an orga- 
nization he founded 18 years ago 


SENTENCED. Donald Lukens, 58, four-term 
Ohio Republican Congressman convicted 
of having sex with a 16-year-old girl last 
year; to 30 days in jail and a $500 fine; in 
Columbus. Placed on probation for one 
year, Lukens must participate in a sex- 
offender program and submit to testing 
for sexually transmitted diseases. 


HOSPITALIZED. Andrei Gromyko, 79, dour 
doyen of Soviet diplomacy and Foreign 
Minister for 28 years; for vascular surgery. 





DIED. Alfred Jules Ayer, 78, one of the cen- 
tury’s outstanding philosophers and a 
leading proponent of logical positivism; in 
London. The author of 20 works, includ- 
ing Language, Truth and Logic, published 
when he was 25, Ayer steered philosophy 
away from metaphysics and toward the 
disciplines of natural science and linguis- 
tics. He taught at Oxford and many 
American universities. 


DIED. Vasili Romanov, 81, a nephew of Czar 
Nicholas IT of Russia; in Woodside, Calif. 
Born a prince in a palace, the imperial 
émigré later became a Cabin boy and 
eventually settled in California, where he 
worked in a shipyard, sold stocks, made 
wine and raised chickens. “In my colorful 
career,” he once said, “I think I enjoyed 
the chicken farm the most.” wb 
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Nowall you 
need is ReNu. 


New ReNu® Multi-Purpose Solution 
from Bausch & Lomb is a major breakthrough 
in lens care. 

Instead of the old three-bottle routine to 
clean, disinfect and rinse your lenses—now all 
you need is ReNu. 

ReNu is proven effective for cleaning 
and disinfecting, yet it’s so gentle, you can use 
it to rinse your lenses and then put them 
right back in your eyes. You can even use it 
to dissolve ReNu Effervescent Tablets for 
weekly cleaning. 

Bausch & Lomb has extensively tested the 
ReNu formula, and it is being recommended 
by more and more Eye-Care Professionals. 

Ask your Eye-Care Professional about 
new ReNu. 


ReNu makes caring for contacts easier than ever. 


Bausch & Lomb and ReNu are trademarks of Bausch & Lomb Incorporated © 1989 Bausch & Lomb Incorporated. All Rights Reserved Worldwide 








Radio Days 


Broadcasting from a Des 
Moines radio station in the 
1930s, miles away from any 
action, “Dutch” Reagan 
took Western Union re- 
ports of ball and 
added his own verbal em- 
bellishments for a crackling 
Ronald Rea- 
gan, 78. will be back at the 
sports mike next week, but 
from on the scene. The for 
mer First Fan will provide 
commentary for one inning 
during NBC's telecast of the 
July 11 All-Star game. Af- 
ter his labors in the broad- 


games 


play-by-play 


cast booth, he has requested 


ice-cold 


compensation: an 
drink and a hot dog 








People. 


BY EMILY MITCHELL/ Reported by Wendy Cole 


Divinely 
Dashing 


Arms raised in victory, a 
barefoot Princess Diana 
looked like a modern daugh- 
ter of the goddess whose 
name she bears. But alas, a 
fleet commoner had crossed 
the finish line before her, 
and the princess settled for a 
mere mortal’s second place 
Prince William's school held 
its annual family sports day 
last week, and Diana, who 
sprinted first in the 44-yd 
Mum's dash last year, had 
hoped to repeat. Still, she 
outshone the heir to the 
throne. Fathers had to race 
with a plastic bag fastened 
around one foot, a handicap 
that hobbled Prince Charles. 
He lost valuable time getting 
his bag tied and ran far back 
in the pack 








Deep Freeze 
Call her anything—siren or 
seductress—but don’t call 
her a loser. Say only that 
Susan Lucci, A// My Chil- 
dren’s Erica Kane, just hap- 
pened to be bypassed for an 
Emmy Award last week. “I 
hope that I am nominated 
again,” sighs the star, who's 
received ten nominations 
and has never won. Perhaps 
the word is heartbreak. 





Good Enough to Rap 


Wholesome is one word the NEW KIDS ON THE BLOCK don't mind. 
The Boston lads who sing a mix of soul and rap—DONNIE WAHL- 
BERG, 18, DANNY WOOD, 19, JOE MCINTYRE, 16, and brothers 
JON, 19, and JORDAN KNIGHT, 18—have a cool-but-clean image that 
works. The Kids have no fewer than three Top Ten hits from their LP 
Hangin’ Tough, which has sold more than 2 million copies. They're 
not to be confused with another group of goody-goodies. “We're not 
like the Osmonds,” says Wahlberg. “We grew up around drugs and 
violence. We had to make a decision not to go in that direction.” 
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His Last Case 


“Tgeta hundred dollars a day 


and expenses.” Thanks to 
Robert B. Parker, vintage de- 
tective Philip Marlowe has 
one last case—for his usual 
fee. Four chapters left behind 
by Marlowe's late creator, 
Raymond Chandler, intrigued 
the author, who has written 
17 Spenser mysteries, and he 
finished the tale. The result, 
Poodle Springs, will be pub- 
lished this fall. The project 
meant some historical ad- 
justments, says Parker 
“Marlowe’s attitudes toward 
women reflect the “30s and 
“40s, But he’s more romantic 
than Spenser.” 
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Essay 


he part of the self that is Toad of Toad Hall took to the 

open road again. 

The interior Toad rhapsodized, “Walking is the finest 
thing in the world, but wild walking like this is finer still.” 

Toad’s muscles glowed with well-being. He sported a 
touraco feather in his slouch hat. He had walked for days out 
of Kitich, a remote, beautiful camp on the Nyeng River in 
Northern Kenya, and now was skirting the Mathews Range 
in sandy, thorny country. Vultures wheeled over a distant 
lion kill. Toad was walking through heaven. 

This was the line of march: first bright Lutupen, the Sam- 
buru guide, with his spear and tribal finery, the yellow-and- 
black-bead cords crisscrossed on his chest, the tops of his ears 
sprouting the bead horns that gave the Samburu warrior, 
Toad thought, an air of medieval 
imp. Toad admired Lutupen’s sense 
of style. Lutupen had slipped a trap- 
ezoid of broken mirror under his 
bead headband for decoration, so 
that he now had a kind of third eye, 
a window in the center of his fore- 
head that flashed as he slipped 
along through the forest. 

After Lutupen came the mule, 
Miss Mule, policed by another Sam- 
buru warrior named (it is true) Liv- 
ingston. After Miss Mule at a cau- 
tious distance marched Toad and 
friends—the guide Chrissie Aldrich, 
the Kitich Camp manager Ian Cam- 
eron and the others. And last, the ten 
donkeys that carried water and food 
(short rations that got shorter as the 
days passed and the wild walking 
grew more wonderful). The donkeys 
advanced along the trail like a party of schoolgirls in dove-gray 
uniforms, sociable and disorderly, the sheer din of their prog- 
ress driving off elephants and lions and all other wilder beasts 
as Toad’s parade advanced. Toad surveyed the line of march 
with a jump of pleasure. En passant with his olive-wood walk- 
ing stick, he poked cannonballs of elephant dung and judged 
how long ago the beasts had passed. Now and then they came 
upon Samburu tending herds of high-humped Boran cattle. 
But mostly they walked in solitude. Toad savored the wild 
walker’s joys—the peace of utter remoteness, the little thrill of 
vulnerability and self-testing. 

The jerry cans on the donkeys’ backs got lighter. Toad 
the linguist asked Lutupen in Swahili, “Wapi maji?’ (Where 
is water?) Then after finding a few dung-fouled cattle water- 
ing holes, he learned to be more precise: “Wapi maji ma- 





ing over water and stopped speaking to one another for hours 
ata time. 

One day, pointing the march back into the mountains, 
on steep, thickly wooded tracks, thirsty and quarrelsome, 
they came upon an emerald pool in the forest, a sweet, shad- 
ed secret. Toad drank water for half an hour without stop- 
ping. That night they slaughtered a goat and feasted. Lutu- 
pen hung the remaining goat meat in a tree above him as he 














Lance Morrow 


Walking on the Wild Side 


But that day as Toad tramped on through the undiscov- 
ered country, his eye was suddenly transfixed by the sight be- 
side the old cattle track of four Eveready size-D batteries ly- 
ing in the dust. It was as if a passing whaleship had answered 
Ahab: “The white whale? Yeah, we killed him yesterday.” 
An old joke. Toad suffered a deflation. 

Well, he reflected later, the planet can no longer sustain 
the luxury of pure wild walking, which may in any case carry 
a certain taint of the élitist or the narcissist, a demand for vir- 
ginity. (Americans and Europeans have always liked to 
think of themselves as the first white men ever to have 
walked into some wild place.) 

Wild walking intoxicates the Toad. But all walking is a 
matter of style. In finer sensibility, Toad might admit that a 

tramp through hyena droppings 
- would rank pretty low on the evolu- 
! tionary scale of walking. 
= William Wordsworth and Sam- 
uel Taylor Coleridge did not fight 
over drinking water as they ram- 
bled through the Lake District. In 
> any case, the important thing to 
Toad was that walking put the 
mind in motion, and might even set 
poetry in motion. A line of verse is a 
2 march of poetic feet, the trudge of 
iambs and shuffle of dactyls, the 
ambulations of language. 

Toad simultaneously loved 
walking as an escape from thought, 
a way of setting the world itself 
astir, like a cycloramic dream, so 
that it flowed through his eye to his 
mind at the speed that suits the to- 
tal creature best—all higher speeds 
being a mere greed for frivolous accelerations, for wind in 
the face. 

The best walking is a liberation, and a way of thinking. A 
creature like Toad is not a tree, but is designed to move 
across earth’s surface, perpendicular to gravity and compan- 
ioned by time, Somehow walking, thought Toad in his mel- 
lower moments, makes time a passage that is not only bear- 
able but also sweet and festooned with an everlastingly 
changing array of scenery. 

So many kinds of walking did Toad savor. Beach 
walking took him along the edge of eternity. Night walk- 
ing carried him through another mysterious fluid, dark- 
ness. Walking populated his solitude with multitudes of 
fancies and inner images, and let his mind roam up and 
down in time. Yet walking in the city also gave him 
sometimes an ecstatic solitude—a paradoxical apartness 
and serenity. 

Conversation, Toad thought, was best when walking, 
since talk itself is an ambling. Toad even talked better to 
himself when walking—though if he moved his lips when 
doing it, he looked like a street crazy. It was at last in the 
walking that Toad’s soul, he found, was most at rest. 

Toad yearned always for the wild walking, of course. But 
he sighed the sigh of resignation. The whole world now is a 


slept curled up on a flat rock, and in the morning Toad found | beaten track. Even if Toad went to the moon for a hike, he 
leopard tracks around the camp. would find footprints there. B 
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zuri?” (Where is good water?) At length they fell to quarrel- 
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